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For the New Yorker, 
“I WOULD I WERE A CHILD AGAIN.” 
BY WILLIAM THOMPSON BACON. 
I woutp I were a child again—I would I were a boy, 
With my Inughing check, and bright blue eye, and heart of bounding 
I would I could but fecl once more the happiness which then (joy! 
Went through and through my heart—ah ! yef, would they were mine 
again! 
I would I had the heart to feel the beautiful and true, 
As I could feel in those young days when every thing was new! 
And would I had the eye, as then, (0 see each thing so fair : 
The brond, fresh earth, tho bright, blue sea, the sky, and summer air! 


Iknow I used to go abroad when Spring was on the earth, 

And birds wore free, and rivulete Went rattling in their mirth; 

Butnota stream was found, that went the Spring's fresh bow'rs among, 

That rattled half so merrily as rattled thero my tongue. 

And whon the suns grow brief and low, and Autumn winds were chill, 

And a garment of wild glory wrapp'd tho valley and tho hill, 

And lofty twirled the falling leaves, and birds sang sweet aud slow, 

Iknow my heart sent forth astrain, so sad, so swect, s0 low! 

My heart took all the changes which the face of Nature bore 

My saddened morn had merry eves—no griefs my spirit boro; 

And, then, the happy joy I caught from faces bright like mino, 

Aud the merry songs we used to sing—those days of ‘auld lang syno!? 

‘Tho church-yard, and the old church-tower—the bell kept there for 
pride, 

Which we used to, steabing in at night, ring wild from side to side; 

And the better, holicr thoughts than these, when we used to gather 
there, 

And listen, with achild’s amaze, to the sweet hymn and the prayor. 


And then, the orchard-path that wound slong the mountain side ; 
And the river, too, whore we used to go and Jave in the Summer tide; 
Tho ring, the jest, the game, the ball—those follies of young years— 
‘They come again, n merry train, and cheat me into tears. 
Alas! for that stern, stoic pride which scoffs a theme like this! 
Methinks his heart was fashion’d where they never dreamed of bliss. 
Come, man! go back with me and look upon your home again; (vain! 
What, weeping, sir?—I thought you said such thoughts as these were 
New-Haven, Oct. 1833. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

Wirx the term Philosophy, in its abstract sense, we are 
prone to associate ideas of dry profundity. Too often does 
the mind at its mention conjare up a cradity of inert, mobile, 
gravitating masses of animal, mineral and vegetable matter, 
and refuse to credit him who deals in them for many of the 
feelings and sympathies of human nature. He, however, 
whose notions are nobler and more elevated; who is not sati 


fied with the mere glance, but inquires, reasons and explore: 
who, in fine, is truly a Philosopher, finds among all the phe- 
nomena which, though difficult, he reduces to fixed and inva- 
riable laws, others, an explanation of whose features is by no 
means easy. 

Among the latter may be reckoned the Aurora Borealis. 
The anomalous peculiarity of this remarkable phenomenon, 
no more than the awful splendor by which it is characterized, 
has attracted the notice and called forth the efforts of the 
wisest men of the world, since its discovery. The theories 
that hi 


ve been advanced respecting it are almost as various 
as its own coruscations ; and nll appear to challenge greater 
or less degrees of probability. 

The occurrence of the Aurora Borealis is 30 frequont that 
its description would be an impeachment of every one’s optics; 
and yet it is not the least remarkable circumstance respect- 
ing it, that it seems to have been almost wholly unknown till 
about a hundred and fifty years ago. Two or three ancient 
writers have recorded wonderful appearances in the heavens, 
which may with seeming probability b 


referred to the Aurora } 
but, these excepted, all antiquity is silent upon the subject. 
This fact has proved a formidable rock of stumbling in the 
path of many « fine-spun and ingenious theory, being of a 
ty. Leaving 
unmentioned many of the pretended explanations of the Au- 


magnitude too great to be eluded with plausibi 


rora—all which, although not of universal acceptation, have 
had their strenuous advocates—I propose briefly to consider 
an explanation which at the present day seems to meet with 
most general credence. This refers all Boreal phenomena to 
the ultimate agency of the electric, or (what is probably the 


same) the magnetic fluid. Dr. Halley seems first to have 
suspected the influence of magnetism, and respecting itadopted 
a hypothesis of the following import: That the earth, being 
a hollow sphere, inclosed another having strong magnetic vir- 


tue, whose poles were nearly, though not perfectly comcident 
with the poles of the world; that this inner sphere had «slow 


revolution upon its axis, independent éf the daily revolution 
of the earth—by which he accounted for the variation of the 
magnetic needle; that the magnetic fluid circulated con- 
stantly from the North to the Sonth pole through the air, 
which is counterbalanced by a circulation from the South to 
the North pole through the pores of the earth; that the mag- 
neti¢ effluvia, darting upward from the North pole into the 
higher regions of the atmospliére, ucquires such an impetus as 
to render the circumambient ether luminous. 

One objection to this theory was, that magnetic efluvia had 
never been known to produce light. If I mistake not, how- 
ever, a spatk has recently been obtained from the magnet; 
and thus, so far as this difficulty is concerned, the theory is 
still alive. But another is, that according to this hypothesis 
the Aurora at the South pole ought to direct itself tortard the 
earth; but Mr. Forster, who navigated the South seas with 
Captain Cook, found it moving rapidly upward, as in the 
Northern hemisphere. 

As soon as the laws of electricity were discovered and ex- 
plained, philosophers nattrally had recourse to them for an 
explanation of the Aurora Borealis; and so successful have 


been the investigatipnis of the subject, that there can appa- 


rently be little doubt that this subtle agent is the genius of the 
glory of the North... In‘the way of its being thus accounted 
for, there seerh to be only’three objections thet ever wore the 
chilly face of insuperability, and which we would fain believe 
do so no longer’ They are 

I. Variation of Color. 

IL. The Confinement of the Phenomenon to the Northern 

and Southern hemispheres. 

If Its Non-appearance in Ancient Times. 

I account for the Diversity of Color by the different degrees 
of rarefaction of the atmosphere. The sameelectricity which 
appears white in a very rare medium, becomes blue, purple 
or red in one of inereased density. Instances of this we may 
witness in experiments upon electricity. , If, while a recerver 
is being exhausted, a succession of strong sparks be applied 
to the knob upon its top, we see first a stream of deep purple 
light.’ This, as the exhaustion proceeds, changes to blue, and 
finally to white, with which the receiver becomes entirely 
filled. May not the variety and combination of colors exhi- 
bited by the Northern Lights be accounted for on the same 


principle 7 


With regard to its Exclusion from the Equatorial Regions, 
this explanation may, for aught I know, be safely adopted. 
Extreme cold, we know, renders almost all bodies electric, 
while heat and moisture occasion a conducting power. Air, 
when dry, is powerfully electric, and thus these lights appear 
by night rather than by day, and in winter rather than in 
summer. ‘The inferior portion of the atmosphere between 
the tropics being violently heated during the day, and impreg- 
nated with moisture exhaled by the powerful action of the sun, 
becomes a ready conductor, and communicating its electri- 


city to the clouds aboye, occasions the occurrence of that awful 
lightning, thunder and tempests which characterize the equa- 
torinl climate, while the Northern regions retain their ori- 
ginal cold and their accumulation of electricity, which is im- 
parted ina manner milder but equally sublime. 

The non-appearance of the Aurora in Ancient Times is re- 
ferred to the connexion existing between electricity and mag- 
netism. ‘The line of no variation is found to have a gradual 
revolution around the earth, accomplished once in about a 
thousand years. This line ig: observed to control in a great 
measure the Northern coruscations. Now, by calculation it 


has been ascertained that during the scientific age of Rome, 
when accurate observations might have been made and re- 
corded, this line of no variation crossed the continent of Eu- 
rope, and consequently the stream of electrical matter that 
passes (according to this theory) from the North pole toward 
the equator, was conducted from earth into the sky by moun- 
tains and other pointed bodies scattered over the land. Its 
constant flow thus prevented any striking phenomena. We 
know that the present direction of this line is through the 
ocean, and the electricity, not being imperceptibly transmitted 
as then, proceeds in such masses, and at such irregular inter- 
yals, as to occasion the beauty of the Borealis. A thousand 
years ago, when the position of this line of no yariation was 
probably the same as at the present time, the world was sunk 
in ignorance and barbarism, and if any boreal appearances 
were then exhibited, they were, on this account, lost to pos- 
terity. If this theory be true, when the line shall again pass 
over the land, the North will for some time have no Aurora 
—the East alone will claim the glory. 

The agency of electricity is corroborated also by a remarka- 
ble cracking and whizzing in the atmosphere of higher lati- 


tudes during very brilliant Aurora, like the sound attending 


the pussage of the electric fluid. Another collateral proof of 
the same proposition is, that the electrometer at the same 
time discovers great agitation, betokening the presence of 


electricity in the surrounding air. Every appearance, in fine, 
which this singularly interesting phenomenon assumes, seems 
to be connected with, or to resolve itself into the great, mys- 
terious, subtle and all-pervading principle of electricity. And 
perhaps it will require but the fathom of the philosophy of 
another age to detect the identity of this and gravitation itself, 
and even then to compel an acknowledgement of only the 
moiety of a span’s farther progress into the operative system 
| of the wise ETERNAL. E.W.B.C. 
Wheeling, Va., November, 1833. 

Por the Mew-YVorker, 


I'D DIE ‘MID SOFT MUSIC. 
WORDS TO VON WEBER'S LAST WALTZ. 


I'p dio 'mid soft music; and, whispering the lay, 
I'd breathe, in sweet singing, my spitit away. 

Bend o'er me, though weeping, thou beautiful one, 
With thy long flowing tresses, til 


inks my life’s sun; 
Then round me, ye lonely, sigh sad to the lute, 
And warble your sorrow, while breathes the soft flute. 
I'd die ’mid soft music, &c. 
I’ve lived 'mid the lovely, and, dying, I’d hear 
The voice of the lovely sound last on mine ear! 
In life and in blooming I’ve loved the soft lyre, 
And 'tis meet it should soothe me till, faint, I expire: 
Till, Earth’s music failing, I join, us I rise, 
The far-fading echoes that float from the skies. 
I'd die ’mid soft music, &e. 


For the New-Yorker, 

| PHANTASMION. 

I THws wrote to a friend concerning ‘ Phantasmion’: 

“ Have you read the new fairy tale Phantasmion? I hope 
you have not, as in that case you have a pleasure to come. 

“J hazard nothing when I call Phantasmion not only one of 
our best fairy tales, but the most beautifully imaginative one 
in the legendary lore of England. It 
extremely rare, the wildest originality with the nicest observ- 


pmbines, what we find 


ance of human nature, exquisite elegance with even Saxon 
simplicity of composition. Do you ask me what is its grand 
| characteristic? I answer, BeEacty—beauty truly feminine, 
| beauty of conception, character and exprossion. It is indeed 
a wilderness of sweets, illumined by the richest hues of earth 
and heaven, and through which a stream of magic melody is 


for ever flowing. 

“« Phantasmion is notacreation for the million—not because 
it is hard to understand, for the most unlettered may compre- 
hend and enjoy its delightful marvels, but because the num 


i 


HE NEW-YORKER. 


ber of imaginative minc 
they read, the writer's train of thought 
ened, and the 


willing to reproduce 


and fecling, the impulses felt, the images a 


emotion created, in the glow of composit 


easy is it to hurry-scurry through the soulless farragoes of the 


day than to be at the expense of this intellectual fort, that 


when a volume like this appears, so many readers do both the 


writer and themselves the most flagrant injusti¢ 


dic 


and heart, I should be enutious how I recommended a book 


ynerasies of your head | 
; | 


You well remember who has said | 
holds 
uny as are not delighted by it 4 
ated 


Jess familiar than I am with th 


like this to your perusal. 


that ‘ Pindar's remark on sweet music 


: qually teu 


d, 


The beholder either recognizes it as a pro- 


¢ disturb | 


plexed, ag | 


jected form of his own being, that moves before him with a 


glory round its head, or recoils from it as a spectre.’ And you 


will be delighted to know that it is the ‘deav daughter’ of him 
who made thi 


She 


mark to whom we are indebted for Phantas- | 
mion, one of the rare instances in which the genius 
of the parent is inherited by the child. 

“You will be glad to 


ed through the volume. 


6 the many piece 


They were notinserted because 


the author found it convenient to dispose of them in this way, 


but evidently beca most of them would be written for the | 


places they occupy; and ‘they ar only the delicious 


not 


breathings of a finely touched spirit in themselves, but ad- | 


mirably appropriate. They harmonize exceedingly well with 


the melodramatic tone of the fiction, while they add much to 


its sweetness and power.” 


| 

; and I think 
3 much pleased to sce it as I was myself. | 
self, 


respond so entirely with my own. Still, 


To this letter T received an immediate re 
the reader will | 
nce my friend’s views cor- 
everal other topics | 
are touched upon, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of making | 


the following extract | 


“Tagree with you that this lovely fairy tale is original in 


The 


all ambitious words when simple 


its conception and construction. tyle is almost Saxon, 


carefully excludin 


miliar and direct ones will answer the purpose as well. With | 


regard to th 


, a fault er would say that the atten- 


tion is divid 

7 F 
y8 sufficient interest excited to draw the 
rd to the 


1 between too many characters; and, on the 


first reading, perhaps it is perplexed by them; yet there is | 
ah eader gently 
onw 

“The po P 
prose, brought to the bed of Procrustes, and shortened or ex- 
ended to the 


which is freely ed is genuine—not 


eded measure, ‘but musical as is Apollo’s 
lute’—rich in thoaght, and thrilling with deep feeling. But 
? ‘The pr It is 


ue production; but those who hu 


why speak of the po is itself poetry. 
an exquisite and un 
through it to reach the.end, merely to gratify curiosity, must 


meet the fate commonto such readers. The end inthis work, 


pre-eminently, is to he found in the means. Not a page is 
here writt 


The whe 


and patching together of the outward. 


n merely to fill up and lengthen out the book.— 


an evolvement from within, not a picking up 


It isevident that in 
the author’s own mind the objective is always subservient to 
autiful exceedingly’ as are her conceptions 
ward world, and magical as are her pictures of its 

ual beauty 
“ Mu 


ration, as used by this Indy, has a sort of creative 


power—the light flowing from it making objects not only clear 


and distinct, but vivid, living, and in motion. 


In this par 


she is indeed the own daughter of her illustrious | 


> exquisit 


ad flow thr 


grace and delicacy of the author's own 


vely tale, or, to speak more exactly, 


pervade it like an atmosphere—sweetly blendin 


softening, 


obscuring, but oftener illustra its pic- 


of nature and delineations of the heart. 


They brenthe 
through | 


y thing and affect ry character, brin 


nted Colerids 


of action shape themsel 


ring often 
that ‘all 


anew in the being 


to mind the remark 
things and mod 
of Milton ;? for so. in thi 
the lovely ‘ideal’ of thi 
and felt every where.’ 


of our lame 


light ond airy yision of fairy-land, 


Mistress of the Magic Wand is seen | 


“To do justice to this work of imagination, so rich in thought, 


so bewildering in its mazes of beautiful imagery, and so un- 


rivaled in some scenos of beauty never before delineated—to 


is small, and few-are both able and || do any’; 


So much mere || Her 


Were || 


sper || 


of poetry inter | 


|| blo 


|| the Blowers; I love the house of Thalim 


things, the book must be read in the 
true spieit of what has teen called re-productive criticism. 


“Yes, we are told that Phantasmion was written by Mrs. 
‘y Nelson Coleridge, to relieve the tedious hours of ill- 


ness, when long confined to a sick couch. If so, what might 


not such a mind produce in health, vigor and elasticity !” 


Since transcribing these extracts from my friend’s letter, I 
have been turning over the leaves of Phantasmion, with a 
view to a few passages for the } 
found myself again and aguin reading on, forgetful of my pur- 
pose, so attractive is the work found to be even after two 
careful perusals. I have found also how difficult is the task 
of detaching passages without doing great injustice to them, 
so entirely is each part a portion of the beautiful whole, in- 
|timately blending in with lights and shadows reciprocally 
given and received. 

The following picturesque description speaks for itself: 

© Porentilla waved her hand, and soon the air was filled with 
butterflies, those angel insects pouring from every region of 
heavy Here came a long train arrayed in scarlet 
waving up and down altogether like u flag of triumph; th 
floated u band clad in deep azure, and flunked on either side 
by troopsin golden panoply. » hike fl 
leaves, oth twinkled in robes of softest blue besp: 
silver, hke es at a festival; and, in fre 
the whole multitude, a gorgeous crowd, adorned with pen- 
cock eyes, flew round und round in a thousand starry whee 
while here and there one butterfly would flit aloof for a few 


the 


Some we 
ent 
young prince: 


with the rest; how the entire wheel 


flew off into splin- 
ters, now ri 


nstructed itself at once, ag if but a single life 
formed its several parts. 


“ Acain Potentilla waved her wand, and the bloomy throng | 


cended on tre} 
which quivered 


and shrubs, attiri 


on without a breeze 


the win 


that pleased him b pp. 1, 12. 


Nothing can be more spiritual than the rising of Feydeleen, 


the Spirit of the Flowers, and the scene of repose around her: 
“The sun was shining in full f 

its beam, no bre 

from sleepy stillne 


open space between oaks aud be 


Vor; 


ze winnowed the warm air and robsed it 


lower was more shiny than the upper, contained 
or flaw. One littl nd opposite the place where 
Phantasmion stood, and the weeping birches that grew’ upon 
its margin seemed to be intently studying their own ims 
the mirror; not one of their} 
ant stem. No rapid swallo 


visibl 


ges in 
ht Jeailets moved upon its pli- 
skimmed over the water 
shooting aloft to snatch an insect, now wheeling round and 
soaring out of sight; but a lonely heron stood beneath the 
trees, and secmed as if he had fallen asleep over his task—a 
if the delicate perch might glance past him unobserved. The 
deer slumbered in the closest coverts, the birds had cc 

to si all was profoundly silent, except that from a 
distance among the trees Phentasmion heard the cooing of a 
dove; but that, too, died away, and then no sound \w 
ble but the murmur of a solitary bee over a bed of 
which loaded the sultry air with fragrance. This only 
object attracted the eye of the s he sate ben 
broad-armed oak, wonde at the delay of Karadan. 
watched the insect roving up aud down 
which grew in countless multitudes fa 
till a drowsiness | 
he inhaled the o¢ 


colors, a 


now 


as audi- 
flo 
movin 
prin 
ing 


as 
an to steal over him 
vr of the blossoms and viewed their 
> saw a new flower 
himself to look mor 
nrance, he perceived that it was no flowe 
but an exquisite feminine form, which stood betwe 
and the lake’s deep azure. 
the yellow tr 
verging threads as fine as gc 
cheek, her eyes were blue 
was of the freshest green. 


Rousing 


A’ breath would have separates 
amer; vivid bloom was on her 
the turquois, and her mantle 

A crown of dey 

her brow when first she ros 

and she held by a silken line a le 


on but quickly melted away, 
sh of butterflie: 

**Phantasmion !’ she said, in a slender, sighing yoice— 

Phantasmion, thou lovest Jarine, the daughter of Anthem- 
mina! Oh, how fair was Anthemmina when she plighted her 
faith to Penselimer! She was laden with beauty, like the 
trees of spring, that hide the green of their leayes with ame- 
thystine clusters and garlands of yellow gold 

“Who art thou?’ cried Phartasmion, * and why speakest 
| thou thus to me?’ 

“The soft phantom replied, ‘I am Feydelcen, the Spirit of 
but Karadan, to 
gain the charmed vessel, hath put his faith in other powers 
than mine. He loves Intine 

“The spirit continued to murmur the names of Karadan, 
Tarine, and Anthemmina, but her breath appeared to be stifled. 

‘Speak on!’ said Phantasmion; ‘ whut hest thou to tell 
| mo of Karadan, of Iarine, and of Anthemmins ? , 


, but have | 


ghts of green |} 
ith | 
nt of | 


|| moments, then sink into the circle and revolve indistinguish- | 


rong | 
ery bough in fresh 
1 Phantasmion | 
saw that he was to choose fcom this profusion of specimens | 


no cloud intercepted |} 


The lake, which gleamed through an | 
ches, was all one fabvic with| 
the vaulted sky; and neither end of the lucid pile, though the | 
single fret| 


among the hyacinths | 
eye could reach, || 
and it seemed, while | 
soft | 
dually rising up from |} 
adfastly at || 


1 his eye | 


that lay upon her neck into a thousand di-| 


drops glittered | 


“@ Alas! she feebly answered; ‘Oloola, the Spirit of the 
Blast!—Go to Penselimer—to the Deserted Palace !’”” pp- 
99, 100, 101. 


As one specimen of the poctical pieces, the reader will be 


lad to welcome these lines: 


“The veiled lady held up her fettered arms, where she 
stood in the midst of the hall, with expressive gestures, and 
began to sing thus in the person of Ulander: 


“Methought Ewandered dimly on, 
But few faint stars above me shone, 
When Love drew netr: 
‘The night,’ said he, ‘is dark and damp— 
Yo guide thy steps receive this lamp 
Of crystal clear.’ 
“Love lent his te 
The splendid lamp by his command 
strove to light, 
But strove in vain—no flame arose: 
Unchanged, unfired as moonlit snows, 
Tt sparkled bright. 
“ Again, on wings as swift as thought, 
The boy n glittering cresset brought 
OF sunny gol 
Full sure ’t was worth a monarch’s gaze— 
And how 1 toiled to make it blaze, 
Can scarce be told. 


“ Deprived of hope, I stood’ perplexed, 
rs, what offered next 
Obscurely floated : 
One other lamp Love bade me take; 
Mine eye its color, sizeor make, 
Bat little noted; 
“Till soon, (what joys my soul inspire!) 
From far within a steady fire 
Soft upward steals; 
And oh, how many a tender hue, 
What lines to lovell nature true, 
Thut beam reveals! 
“Now what reck I of burnished gold 
Or crystal cast in statelier mould ? 
This lamp be mine, 
Which makes my path, where’er I go, 
With warm reflected lustre glow, 
And light divine.” 


Whether we are to ha 


pp: 309, 310. 
ve an edition of this fine spiriting of 
imagination from the Am 
but this I may affirm with confidence—that nothing in this 


ican press, is more than I know; 


department of literature, at all to be compared with Phantas- 


mion, has been published during the present century on either 


side of the water. The distinguished publishers of your City, 


I rejoice to see, are settirig a praiseworthy example of dis- 
crimination in the ‘books they issue, and I hope they will 
|| favor us with this beautiful specimen of the sup: It 


of such contemptible trash as ‘The 


natural. 
is worth whole libra 
Monikins,’ ‘Duty and Inclination,’ ‘ Snarleyyow,’ “Land 
|| Sharks and Sea Gulls,’ and an infinite series of others of the 


sare unreadable stamp. 


Lover or Literature. 


For the Ne 
STATISTICS.—NO, Il. 

—In the Medicaland Surgical Jour- 
299, in Dr. Cleland’s Me- 
moir of the Glasgow and Clydesdale Statistical Society, there 


-Yorker. 


Crim 
nal of Edinburgh, No. 134, page 


SAL STATISTI 


occurs the following remarkable sentence: 

“The criminal off ion that the num- 
ber of females who in Glasgow frequent disreputable houses 
for criminal purposes, considerably above 3000. As the 
total number of females in the population was, by the census 
of the same ye 831, known to be 108,702, it results that 
one female in every thirty-six in Glasgow, is a person of loose 
ation. 


‘ame to the conclu: 


life and cony 

To draw a conclusion of the above kind by such an unfair 
estimate, is not only disgraceful in the extreme, but exceed- 
|| ingly childish. What renders it still more reprehensible is 
the impression that it makes upon the wenk and thoughtless ; 
and it is highly injurious to the nice moral feelings of those 
As 


to the report of the criminol officers, the particulars of which 


who have better claims to the guardianship of the press. 


were obtained from the dissolute householders themselves, 
not much reliance can be placed on it. Persons so utterly 
depraved as to establish houses of that kind, are not much to 
be relied on for veracity; and in good truth the criminal offi- 
cers themselves are not the men that we would look to for 
strict results. 

A man who can be found blunted enough to go about pry- 
ing into the low secrets of the yery outcasts of society—for 
secrets they are, and carefully guarded—is not entitled to 


He who loyes to meddle with such a mess 


unlimited credit. 


LITERATURE. 


ee 0° 00.—eRKXaNlYvv  Nww—Seee 


: ae =e all = ores IE 
of infamy and low vice, cannat have very nice morals of his || report of the criminal officors, one among you must be of dis- |} insc 


own. Besides these two strong objections to the truth of the | 


statement, there is ¢kis to be taken into consideration—/hat || 


men in generat love to make a wonderment and exaggera- | 
1 


tion in matters like these, when women are to be lowered. 


A 


te and chivalrous feelings for 


prostitute, is an infamous libel on the women of Glasgow. 


young man loses all his delic 


| 
The inference from the premises, that one in thirty-six is a | 


the sex, when he is told from good authority, that among || 


- I} 
thirty-six of his most intimate friends, one of them is not only || 


a prostitute, but actually visits houses of ill fame! 
Tt ma 


the truth, and that it does not warrast the inf 


nce that every 


be urged that this is buta statistical mode of proving 


twenty-sixth woman we meet or associate with, must neces: 
, but }} 


the fact is wantonly stated by commissioned officers, gravely |} 


sarily lead a dissolute life. It does not follow, certainl 


asserted by a creditable writer, and promptly published by the |} 


editor of a respectable journal. It was meant for informa | 
tion, and coming from such sources it must make a serious | 
impression. 


One in thirty-six! 


We do not believe it—and particularly 
of Glasgow—nor of any part of so toral a country as Scot- | 


In larg in certain distri 


land. 


seaport town , there may |} 


be a great number of these unfortunate, degraded creatures 
It is the case in all overgrown cities, and to go about tocount | 


up their numbers, merely to gratify a morbid appetite for bits | 


of scandal of this kind, tends rather to ensure the evil than to || 


lessen it. Tt is a brutal attack upon the sensitive, delicate 


| 
| 
feelings of a woman, to lump her in this gross way with all |] 


! y of the virtu- || 
ous of the femule population to do with the the criminal offi- |] 


What had the majori 


that is tainted and vile 


cers’ 50007 


This mode of computation is now yery common. Former! 


it was very harmless in its character, and rarely went beyond | 


this sapient calculation: | 


ule of statistics, 
ame for fddlestick.” 


Learn 


If three brothers lived to 
addi 


vidual to do with the united ages? 


ood old age, it was chronicled by 
Now what had each indi+ 
It did not 
brother older than the other; or, in fact, it did not prov 


together their united a 


make the one 


thing but that men can sometimes wonder about nothir 


a hectcrininal ataiietion tno Uninbticeeanibeider| 
pended on, further than that the registers of births, marriages |] 

When it comes to the deduc- || 
Ever} 
statistical writer draws his own inferences ; he sums up the 
Dr. Caspar 


and deaths, may be accurate. 


tions from the ss of facts, then we see the error. 


result to the world. 


evidence and gives the ] 
draws from, his facts the following conclusions—that clergy || 
men, on the whole, are the longest, and medical men the || 


shortest livers ! 
shortest liver: MEDIUM LONGEVITY 


65 | Military Men .. 
Lawy 
Artists. ...+e 
Medical Men .. 


Clergymen.. 
Merchants . +62 
Clerks. ...2. 


61 
} 1 


The folly of the above medium is seen at once; but such 


‘armers 


statement. ve to amuse. 


I doubt, however, whether a medi 


cal man wi 


put s0 much confidence in the above scale as to 


withdraw from « profession which must inevitably cut him 


off from the chance of living out his three score years and ten. | 
With respect to the Clydesdale Statistical Society, they 
have not been true to themselves: they have committed an 


oversight, making the average much less than it is, and of 


course increasing the wonderment one half. They have par- 


celed the corruptamong the whole number of females; where- 


, when it is with so odious a vice that they are insulting the 


understand 


majority, they should at least let us see that the 
Instead, therefore, of 108,702, 
50,000. They | 
en, and women 
Glas- | 
od 


n and seventy, then | 


the true mode of a 


ging. 


the corrupt women should be parceled amon 


certainly meant to exclude children under fifu 
If these 3000 women, ferreted out by th 
, were four 
8 of fifte 
an in Glasgow must be infamous. | 
x the Glusgow and Clydesdale Statis- 
up 
The 
rule bolds good with a fractional part as with the whole. 
x like the 


oyer seventy. 


gow and Clydesdale Societ 1 equally distrib 


en the a 


among women betv 


every eighteenth wor 
We wonder if amo! 


punt 


tical Soc 


ety there be not one member who can 


eighteen among his aunts, sisters, wife and daughte 


pmethii 


This member must say to these women s 
nteen of you, and according to the 


followi ‘Here are ¢ 


| chaste! women 


| that we object to, and which we wish to correct. 


|| every encouragement to attain to the highest state of intel- | 
| 


| lectual refinement ! 


| tical Society found it their imperious duty to examine all the 


solute life and conversation, and frequent houses of ill fam 
for criminal purposes: pray God it be not my wife or daugh~'} 


ters!” || 


ical inquiries to such harm- 
it go on to | 


While men confined their statis 


Ic 


the end of the chapter. 


speculations as mediwn longevity, they mig 


But when they wantonly, or to use a 


uch high and delicate |} 


less harsh word, foolishly meddle with 


matters as-female sensibilities ; when they insult the feelings || 


of those who cannot, from the nature of their position, retort, 
fl 


it is incumbent on their fr s to bring these aggregate, aye- 


rage, medium men to their senses, and intreat them to con- 


fine.their remarks to th own sex. 


1 Clydesdale 
Society did not mean us to believe that one of the cightee 
of each of their members’ family—if the family con- 
We acknowledo that 


We have acknowledged that this Glasgow ax 


male 
sisted of that number—was infamous. 
It is the coa 


TBC 


they were only making out a pretty case. 


ness, the indelicacy, the unmantiness of bringing tender and 


; : | 
juxtaposition with the lowest of the vicious, | 


| 
What a singular pleasuro a certain set of men take in crush- 


ing the spirit of a woman—women who should meet with 


If no degradation ensued from this vi 


mode of computation, still it is childish end absurd. 


Men | 
never portion the infamous of them own sex among those that 


are of good character. | 


Suppose the Glasgow and Clydesdale Si 


atistical Society || 


s—such || 


to the cells of crimina 
10: would | 


took it into their heads to g 


as murderers—and discovered that there re 


1 their officers’ report 
| 
that one man in every three hundred and sixty-two in Glas- | 


they gravely tell us that it followed fre 


gow was a murderer 
Suppose they took it in their heads—only they would not | 

do it—to ascertain how many men ill-treated their wives, and | 
po 


us that ey 


the in telling 


rt was 40,000: would they take plea 


other- 


asgow beat his wife, or 


y tenth man in & 


wise illetreated hor? Now here isa subject well suited to 
It fre 


One good certainly would result: the || 


Quixotic speculation. Perhaps great good might re 


such-an investigation. 


criminal officers would neyer find another 3000 depraved |} 
If! 
they would closely examine the dissolute districts another |} 


women to billet upon the chaste part of the community. 


year, they would find the number very much thinned out. 


Would the Glasgow and Cl 


ydesdale Statistical Socicty be nble | 
ri 


at defalcationof unchaste females 


to give a rea: for this g 


sake of placing this pi 


Suppose—just for the »posterous 


true | 


infe 


nee in its 


mode of ghi—suppose that the Statis- |j 
hospital and other sick wards, and found that there were 3000 |} 
men who were confined to their beds with dropsy und brain 
fever would they report that it followed from this that every 
either with dropsy or brain fever ? 
We cannot | 


} 
draw inferences, purely physical of motal, from the statistical | 


i 
thirty-sixth man we meet in the street was confined to his bed | 
This shows the absurdity of such calculations. | 


numbers. hen statistics is confined to the sense in which | 


nclair, the study of this branch || 


it was first used by Sir John 


> of advantage. At present we perceive 


of science may prov 
it is a great clap-trap, nnd a very small portion of intellect is |] 


necessary to get up a great work on Vital or Crimiual Statis- | 


tics. If part of the object of these reviewers and book- 
makers was not to degrade woman, we should consider their 


A. 


attempts as harmle: 


Tue Sea’s Borrom.—The bottom of the basin of the sea 


urface of the con- 


seems to have inequalities like those of the 
tinents. Were it dried up, it would present valleys and plains. 
It is covered almost throughout by an immense quantity of | 
testaceous animals, or those who have shells, intermixed with 


The bottom of the Adriatic 
3, several hundred feet in thickne 


sand and grain. Sea is composed | 


of u compact bed of 


A celebrated diver, em; d to descend into the Strait of} 
Messina, saw there, with horror, enormous polypi attached.to | 
the rocks, the arms of which being seyeral feet long, were | 


le a man; in many seas, the eye 


| 

more than sufficient to stra | 

perceives nothing but a bright sandy, plain bottom, extending |] 
for several hundred miles without an intervening object. 

But in others, particularly in the Red Sea, it is yery diffor- 

ent; the whole body of this extensiyo bed of water is, literally 

speaking, a forest of eubmariva plants and corals, formed by 


ig 


ness and oxq. 


habitation, sometimes branching out to a 


cts for their 
creat extent.—Her 


are seen the madrepores, sponges, moss- 


€s, sea-mushrooms, and various other things, covering every 
part of the bottom. ‘The bed of many parts of the sea near 
America presents a very different though a yery beautiful 


This is covered with vegetables, which make it 
e seen thousands 
There are 


appearanc 
look as ereen as a meadow; and ben 
of turtle and other sen animals feeding thereon ; 
ome places of the sen where no bottom has yet been found; 


still it is not bottomless. 

The mountains of continents seem to correspond with what 
are called the abysses of the sea. The highest mountains do 
not rise above 25,000 feet; and allowing for the effects of the 
elements they suppose that the sea is not beyond 36,000 feet 
in depth. Lord Mulgraye, used, in the Northern Ocean, a 
very heavy sounding lend, and gave out along with it cable 
rope to the length of 4,680 feet, without finding the bottom. 
But the greatest depth hitherto sounded was by Captain Scores- 
by, who, in the Greenland Seas, could find no bottom with 
1,200 fathoms, or 7,200 feet of line. According to Laplace, 
its mean depth is ubout two miles, which, supposing the gon- 
erally received estimates to be correct, as to the proportion 
the extent of the water bears to the dry land on the earth’s 
surface would make about two hundred and eighty millions of 
cubic feet of water Rey. C. Williams’s Works. 


MODERN POETS. 
Worpsworta.—Wordsworth, if he stood alone, would vin- 
dicate the immortality of his art. He has, in his works, built 
up a rock of defence for his species, which will resist the 
mightiest tides of demoralizing luxury. Setting aside the 
varied and majestic harmony of his verse—the freshness and 
the grandeur of his descriptions—the exquisite softness of his 
delineations of character—and the high and rapturous spirit 
of his choral songs—we may produce his ‘divine philosophy 
as unequalled by any preceding bard. And surely it is no 
small proof of the infinity of the resources of ius, that, 
in this late age of the world, the first of all philosophic poets 


should have arisen, to open a new vein of sentiment and 
thought, deeper and richer than yet had been laid bare to 
mortal eyes. His rural'pictures are as fresh and as lively as 


those of C 
which is shed over them gentle peculi- 
arities of character, end d heart, is as true 
and as genial as that of Goldsmith, yet how much is its inter- 
est hightened by its intimate connection, as by golden chords, 
with the noble His little pieces 
of tranquilbeauty are as holy and ussweet as those of Collins, 
and yet, while we feel the calm of the elder poet gliding into 
our souls, we catch farther glimpses through the luxuriant 
boughs into ‘ the highest heaven of invention.’ His soul man- 
tes as high with love and joy, as that of Burns, but yet ‘how 
bright, how solemn, how serene,’ is the brimming and lucid 
stream! His poetry not only discovers, within the heart, new 
faculties, bul awakens within, its untried po to compre- 
hend and to enjoy its beauty and its wisdor 


owper, yet how much lovelier is the poetic light 


His exhibition 
immunities of 


t and most universal truths ! 


LERIDGE.—Col, 


ridge, by ustrange error, hasbeen usually 
to the sam school with Wordsworth, 


rded as belongin 


partaking of the same peculiarities, and upholding the same 
Instead, like Wordsworth, of seeking the sources 


t elements of human- 


doctrines, 
of sublimity and of beauty in the simpl 
ity, he ranges throug nd science, inyestigating of 
all that has really existed, and all that had foundation 
only in the strongest aud wildest minds, combining, condens- 
ing, developing, and multiplying the rich products of his re- 
search with marvelous facility and skill; now pondering fondly 
over some piece of exquisite lovelin rought from a wild 
und unknown recess; now tracing out the hidden germ of the 
eldest and most barbaric theories; and now calling fantastic 
spirits from the yasty deep, where they have slept since the 
The term, ‘ myrind-minded,’ which he h 
re, is truly descriptive of himself. 


all history 


has 


dawn 
happily applied to Shak 
He is not one, but Legion— rich with the spoils of time,’ 
richer in his own glorious imagination und sportive fantasy. 
There is nothing more wonderful than the facile majesty of 
his images, or rather of his world of imagery, which, even in 
his pootry or his prose, start up before us selfraised and all 
perfect, like the palace of Aladdin. Hoinscends to the sub- 
limest truths, by a winding track of spackling glory, which 
can only be described in his own languc 


“Phe spirit’s ladder, 
‘Phat from this gross and visible world of dust 
Eyon to the starry world, with thousand rounds 
Builds itsclfup; on whieh the powers 


Move up ani down on heavenly uinistries— 
‘The circles in the circles, thatupproach 
The central sun with ever-narrowing orbit.” 


Tn various beauty of versification; he has never been exceed- 
Shakspeare, doubtless, has surpassed him in linked sweet- 
ite continuity, and Milton in pure majesty and 
species of yerse only—and, 


classic grace—but this is in one 
taking all his trials of various metres, the swelling harmony 
of his blank verse, the sweet breathing of his gentler odes, 
and the sybil-like flutter alternate with the murmuring charm 
of hi we doubt if oven these grent masters have 
so fully developed the music of the English tongue. 


Lamp.—Charles Lamb is as original as Wordsworth or 
oleridge, within the smaller le which he has chosen 


wizard spell 


2 


12 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


We know not of any writer, living or dead, to whoin we can 
fitly liken him. The exceeding delicacy of his fancy, the 
keenness of his perceptions of truth and beauty, the swect- 
ness and the wisdom of his humor, and the fine interchange 
and sportive combination of all these, so frequent in his works, 
are entirely and peculiarly his own. As it has been snid of | 
Swift, that his better genius was his spleen, it may be assert- 
ed of Lamb, that his kindlivess is his inspiration, “With how 
nice an eye does he detect the least hitherto unnoticed indi- 
cation of goodness, and with how true and gentle a touch does 
he bring it out to do good to our natures! How new and | 
strange do some of his more fantastical ebullitions seem, yet 
how invariably do they come home to the very core, and smile 
at the heart! He makes the majesties of imagination seem 
familiar, and gives to familiar things a pathetic beauty or a 
venerable air. Instead of finding that every thing in his writ- | 
ings is made the most of, we always feel that the tide of senti- | 
ment and of thought is pentin, and that the airy and variegated | 
bubbles spring up froma far depth in the placid waters. The 
loveliness of his thought looks, in the quaintnoss of his style, 
like a modest beauty, laced-in and attired ina dress of the su- 
perb fashion of the elder time. His versification is not greatly 
inferior to that of Coleridge, and it is, in all its best qualities, 
unlike that of any other poet. His heroic couplets are alter- 
nately sweet, terse, and majestical; and his octo-syllabic 
measures have a freeness and completeness, which mark them 
the pure Ionic of verse. 


Proctor.—Barry Cornwall, with the exception of Cole- 
ridge, is the most genuine poet of love, who has, for a long 


| ful years.” 


“All the while to feel and know, 
That they aro in a world of woe, 
On such an earth ns this.” 

Mr. Southey’s poems ure beautiful and pure, yet too far 
from our common emotions. His Joan of Arc, his Thalaba, 
and his Roderick, are full of the stateliest pictures. But his 
Kehama is his greatest work—the most marvelous succession 
of fantasies, ‘sky tinctured,’ ever called into being, without 
the oid of real and hearty faith! Mr. Southey’s prose style 
is singularly lucid and simple; His Life of Nelson is a truly 
British work, giving the real heartiness of naval strength of 
our country, without ostentation ot cant; his memoir of Kirke 
White is very unafiected and pathetic; and his Essays on the 
State of the Poor, really touching in their benoyolente; and 
their well regulated sympathies: 


Moore.—It is the singular lot of Mooro, to seem, in his 
smaller pieces, as though he were fitted for the highest wal 


8 
of poetry; and, in his more ambitious efforts, to appear as 
though he could fabricate nothing but glittering tinsel. ‘The 


truth is, however, that those of his attempts, which the world 
thinks the boldest, and in which we regard him as unsuccess- 
ful, are pot above, but beneath his powers. A thousand tales 
of veiled prophets, who wed Indies in the abodes of the dead, 
and frighten their associates to death by their maimed and} 
mangled countenances, may be produced with far less expense 
of true imagination, fancy, or feeling, than one sweet song, 
which will seem the very echo ‘of summer days and delight- 
Moore is not fit for the composition of tales of 
demon frenzy and feverish strength, only because his genius 


period, appeared. There is an intense and passionate beauty, || 
a depth of affection, in his little dramatic poems, which ap-|| 
pear even in the affectionate triflings of his gentle characters. 


is of too pure and noble an essence. He is the most spark- 
ling and graceful of triflers. It signifies little, whether the 
Fives Court or the Palace furnish him with materials. How- 


He sweetly illustrates that holiest of human emotions, which, | 
while it will twine itself with the fraiiest twig, or dally with || 
the most evanescent shadow of creation, wasting its excess of | 
kindlinoss on all round it, is yet able to ‘look on tempests | 
and benever shaken.’ Love is gently omnipotent in his poems; || 
accident and death itself are but passing clouds, which scarcely || 
vex and which cannot harm it. The lover seems to breathe | 
out his life in the arms of his mistress, as calmly as the in-|| 
fant sinks into its softest slumber. ‘The fair blossoms of his 
genius, though light and trembling at the breeze, spring from 
a wide, and deep, and robust stock, which will sustain far tall- 
er branches without being exhausted. In the vision, where 
he sees ‘the famous Babylon,’ in his exquisite sonnets, and 
yet more in his Marcian Colonna, has he shown a feeling 
and a power {or the elder yenerablenesses of the poetic art, 
which, we were well assured, he is yet destined successfully 
to develope. 


Lorp Byrox.—Byron’s fame arose, we suspect, almost as 
much from an instinctive awe of his nobility, and from a curi- 
osity to know the secrets of his diseased soul, which he so 
often partially gratified, as from the strength and turbid ma- 
jeaty of his productions. His mind was, however, doubtless | 
cast in no ordinary mould. His chief poetic attributes ap- | 
pear, to us, to have been an exceedingly quick sensibility to 
external beauty and grandeur, a capability and a love of viol-| 
entemotion, and a singular mastery of language. He had no 
power over himself, which is the highest of all qualifications 
for a poet as it is for a man. He had no calm meditativo| 
greatness, no harmonizing spirit, no pure sens 
of j 


as the region ¢ 


tempests and storms is below the quiet and | 
unclouded heavens. He excites intense feeling, by leading 
his readers to the brink of unimaginable horror, by dark hints 
of nameless sins, or by the strange union of virtues and of 
vices, which God and Nature have for ever divided. Yet are 
there touches of grace and beauty scattered throughout his | 
works, occasional bursts of redeeming enthusiasm, which make 
us deeply regret the too-often ‘admired disorder’ of bis soul. | 
Tho stream of his genius falls, from a vast hight, amidst | 
bleakest rocks, into depths, which mortal eye cannot fathom, 
and into which it is dangerous to gaze; but it sends up al 
radiant mist in its fall, which the sun tints with heavenly col- 
oring, and it Jeaves its soft hues on the golden and quict| 
clouds! ‘The too frequent perversion of his genius does not| 
prevent it from showing, in its degree, the immortality of the 
most sublime of the human faculties. 


| 
|| condens 
| 


of love and |] 
He was as far beneath the calmly imaginative poets, || 


ever repulsive the subject, he can ‘turn all to favor, and to 
prettiness.’ Clay and gold, subjected to his easy inimitable 
hand, are wrought into shapes, so pleasingly fantastic, that 
the difference of the subject is lost in the fineness of the work- 
manship. His lighter pieces are distinguished at once by deep 
feeling, and a gay and festive air, which he never entirely 
loses. He leads wit, sentiment, patriotism, and fancy, in a 
gay fantastic round, gambols sportively with fate, and holds a 
dazzling fence with care and with sorrow. He has seized all | 
the ‘snatches of old tunes,’ which yet lingered about the wild- 
est regions of his wild and fanciful country; and has fitted to 
them words of accordance, the most exquisite. There is a 
luxury in his grief, and a sweet melancholy in his joy, which 
are old and well remembered in our experience, though 
scarcely ever before thus nicely revived in poetry. 


Crabbe.—The works of Crabbe are full of good sense, 
d thought, and lively picture; yet the greater part 
of them is almost the converse of poetry. The mirror which 
he holds up to nature, is not that of imagination, which softens 
down the asperities of actual existences, brings out the stately 
and the beautiful, while it leaves the trivial and the low in 
shadow, and sets all things which it reflects in harmony be- 
fore us: on the contrary, it exhibits the details of the coarsest 
and most unpleasing realities, with microscopic accuracy and 
minuteness. Some of his subjects are, in themselves, worth- 
less—others are absolutely revolting—yet it is impossible to 
avoid admiring the strange nicety of touch with which he has 
felt their discordances, and the ingenuity with which he has 
painted them. His likenesses absolutely startlo us. There 
are cases in which this intense consciousness of little cireum- | 
stances is prompted by deep passion; and, whenever Mr. 
Crabbe seizes one of these, his extreme minuteness rivets and 
enchants us, The effect of this vivid picturing in one of his 
tales, where a husband relates to his wife the story of her own 
intrigue before marriage, as a tale of another, is thrilling and 
grand. In some of his poems, as bis Sir Eustace Grey and 
the Gipsy-woman's Confession, he has shown that he could 
wield the mightiest passions with euse, when he chose to rise 
| from the contemplation of the individual to that of the univer- 
sal; from the delineation of men and things, to that of man 


and the universe. 
ee 
GENIUS AND CIVILIZATION. | 
There is a deep-rooted opinion, which has been eloquently | 
propounded by some of the first critics of our age, that works 


= | 

SoutHry.—M>. Southey is an original poet, ond a delight- | 
ful prose-writer, though he docs not even belong to the class 
which it has been the fashion to represent him as redeeming. | 
He has ueither the intensity of Wordsworth, nor the glorious | 


expansion of Coleridge; but he has their holiness of imagina-|| 


tion, and child like pu 


| 
as sweet and 


ity of thought. Has fancies are often 
as heavenly, us those which ‘may make a cry- 
some child to smile.’ There is, too, sometimes an infantine 
love of glitter and pomp, and of airy sastle-building, displeyed 
in his more fantastical writings. The great defect of his purest 
and loftiest poems is, that they are not imbued with humanity; 
they do not seem to have their only home on ‘this dear spot, 
this human earth of ours,’ but their scenes might be transfer- 
red, perhaps with advantage, to the moon or one of the plan-| 
cts, In the loneliest bower which poesy can rear, deep in a 
trackless wild, or in some island, placed ‘far amid the melan- 
choly main,’ the air of this world must yet be allowed to| 
breathe, ifthe poet would interest ‘us poor humans.’ It may 


of imagination must necessarily declineascivilization advances. 
It will readily be conceded, that no individual minds can be 
| expected to arise, in the most refined periods, which will sur- 
pass those which have been developed in rude and barbarous 
ages. But there does not appear any solid reason for believ- 
in, chat the mighty works of old timo occupy the whole region 
| of poetry—or necessarily chull the fancy of these latter times 
by their vast and unbroken shadows. Genius does not de- 
pend on times or on seasons, it waits not on external circum- 
stances, it can neither be subdued by the violence of the most 
| savage means, nor polished away or dissipated among the ve- 
| finements of the most glittering scenes of artificial life. It is 
‘itself alone.’ To the heart of a young poet, the world is ever 
beginning anew. He is in the generation by which he is sur- 
rounded, but he is not of it; he can live in the light of the 
holiest times, or range amidst gorgeous marvels of eldest su- 
perstition, or sit ‘lone upon the shores of old romance,’ or 
pierce the veil of mortality, and ‘breathe in worlds to which 
the heaven of heavens is but a veil.’ The very deficiency of 


highten even the daintiest solitude of blessed lovers, 


the romantic, in the actual paths of existence, will cause 
to dwell in thought moro apart from them, and to seek tho 
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wildest recesses in those regions which imagination opens to 
his inward gaze. To the eye of young joy, the earth is as 
fresh as at the first—the tenderest dew-drop is lit up as it was 
in Eden—and ‘the splendor inthe grass, the glory in the flow- 
er yet glitters as in the earliest spring-time of the world. 

The subjects in which genius rejoices, are not the yain and 
the transitory, but the true and the eternal, which are the 
same through all changes of society and shifting varieties of 
fashion. The heavens yet ‘tell the glory of God;’ the hills, 
the yales, and the ocean, do not alter, nor does the heart of 
man wax old. The wonders of these are as exhaustless as 
they are lasting. While these remain, the circumstances of 
busy life—the exact mechanism of the social state—will affect 
the true poet but little. The seeds of genius which contain 
within themselves the germs of expanded beauties and divinest 
sublimities, cannot perish. Wheresoever they are scattered, 
they must take root, striking far below the surface, overcrops 
pe’ and exhausted by the multitude of transitory productions, 
into a deep richness of soil, and, rising up above the weeds 
and tangled underwood which would crush them, lift their in- 
nutHerable boughs into the free and rejoicing heavens, 

The advancement of natural science and of moral truth do 
not tend really to lessen the resources of the bard. The more 
we know, the more we feel there is yet to be known. The 
mysteries of nature and humanity are not lessened, but in- 
cr d, by the discoveries of philosophic skill. The lustre 
which breaks on the vast clouds, which encircle us in our 
earthly condition, does not merely set inclear vision that which 
before was hidden in sacred gloom; but, at the same time, 
half exhibits masses of magnificent shadow, unknown before, 
and casts an uncertain light on vast regions, in which the im- 
agination may devoutly expatiate. A plastic superstition may 
fill a limited circle with beautifulimages, but it chills and con- 
fines the fancy, almost as strictly as it limits the reasoning 
faculties. The mythology of Greece, for example, while it 
peopled earth with a thousand glorious shapes, shut out the 
free graco of nature from poetic vision, and excluded from the 
ken the high beatings of the soul. All the loveliness of crea- 
tion, and all the qualities, feelings, and passions, were invest- 
ed with personal attributes. The soft evening’s sigh was the 
breath of Zephyr—the streams were celebrated, not in their 
rural clearness, but as visionary nymphs—and ocean, that old 
agitator of sublimest thoughts, gave place, in the imagination, 
to a trident-bearing god. The tragic muse almost ‘ forgot 
herself to stone,’ in her lone contemplations of destiny. No 
wild excursiveness of fancy marked their lighter poems—no 
majestical struggle of high passions and high actions filled the 
scene—no genial wisdom threw a penetrating, yet lovely, light 
on the silent recesses of the bosom. The diffusion of a purer 
faith restored to poetry its glowing affections, its far-searching 
intelligence, and its excursive power. And not only this, but 
it left it free to use those exquisite figures, and to avail itself 
of all the chaste ahd delicate imagery, which the exploded su- 
perstition first called into being, In the stately regions of im- 
agination, the wonders of Greek fable yet have place, though 
they no longer hide from our view the secrets of our nature, 
or the long vistas which extend to the dim verge of the moral 
horizon. Well, indeed, does a great living poet assert their 
poetic existence, under the form of defending the science of 
the stars: 

“ For Fable is Love's world, his home, his birth-place ; 

Delightedly dwells he, ‘mong fays and talismans, 

And spirits; and delightedly believes 

Davinities, being himself divine. 

‘The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain. 

Or forest, by slow stream or pebby spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths ! ail these have vanish’d, 

They live no longer in the faith of reason! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names; 

‘And to yon starry world they now are.gone, 

Spirits or gods, that us’d to share this earth 

With man as with their friend; and to the loyer 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Shoot influence down; and, even at this day, 

Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus that brings every thing that’s fair !’"* 


The poet is the inheritor of the imaginative treasures of all 
creeds which reason has now exploded. The dim and gigan- 
tic shadows of the North—the gentle superstitions of tho 
Greeks—the wild and wondrous prodigies of Arabian enchant- 
ment—the dark rites of magic, more heart-stirnng than all— 
have their places in the vast region of his soul. When we 
climb above the floating mists which have so long overspread 
humanity, to breathe a purer air, and gaze on the unclouded 
heavens, we do not lose our feeling of veneration for mojestic 
errors, nor our sense of their glories. Instead of wandering 
in the region of cloud, we overlook it all, and behold its gor 
geous varieties of urch, minaret, dome, or spire, without par- 
taking in its delusion. ; 

But we have no need of resort to argument, in order to 
show that genius is not gradually declining. A glance at its 
productions, inthe present age, will suffice to prove the gloomy 
mistake of desponding criticism. 
jgo’s translation of Schillor’s ‘ Wallenstein." 
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ES WRITTEN IN BARBADOES—April, 1894. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

On, lovely do the moonlight nights above Barbadoes smile! 
Tn truth, at such calm hours, it seems a fair Elysian isle : 
A spot which Happiness might make her own peculinr seat, 
And woo the votaries of Love to share the bright retreat. 
A gem upon the sea it lies—an emerald on the blue 
Of far surrounding waves wherein the stars their glory view; 
And o'er whose crests of glancing white the breezes sport and | 

play, 
To waft the swan-like barques upon their hoaven-reflecting way. 


I've left behind the pleasant homes that in New-England stand, \| 


The mountains, valleys, and the streams of my own native land, | 
The old familiar faces, and tho kindly words of friends, | 
To gaze upon the glorious sky that o’er this island bends. | 
The morning ray is lovely as it paints the wakening sea, 
And beautiful the tender hues of ey ening unto me; 

But when the stars are set in heaven—each like a brilliant seal, | 
My spirit drinks the rich delight such hours alone reveal 


Such moonlight hours !—in after years, dear memory will throw 
Along the vista of the past her mild and chastened glow; ~ | 
And when in my own land some cloud of Winter darkly lowers, | 
Tllumined will my spirit be by thoughts of moonlight hours, 
Sweet island! I must soon to thee proclaim a last farewell, 
For on thy 


I go to native skies and them—for oh! their stars and smiles 


strange, romantic shores my lov'd ones do not dwell; 


Are dearer to my heart than thine, thou Queen of Western Isles! || 


From the Baltimore Monument. 
PARNASSIAN PASTIMES, 
BY T. 5, ARTHUR. 

Tuene is a gentle girl, neither sister nor cousin—and her || 
name is Derothea—with whom, when our busy thoughts would 
seck repose—sweet repose, but not rest—we pass a pleasant | 
hour. Sometimes we do not meet her for weeks; and months | 
have passed away without our secking the quiet seclusion of | 
her father’s house, When busy with the active schemes and } 
stirring occupations of life, we rarely think of Dorothea; but | 
often comes the pensive hour, in the still eyening, and then we || 
Wander quietly off, almost involuntarily, hardly thinking of|| 
the sweet maiden, until our hand is in hers, and the yet | 
troubled waves of our heart—the ground-swell of emotion— || 
is suddenly stilled by the low murmur of her gentle tones. | 
Dorothea, though guileless in heart as a little girl, has long } 
since passed by ‘sweet sixteenj’ but time has only added | 
depth and lustre to her dark blue eye, and softened with an | 
almost imperceptible shadow her angel-face. Her heart has | 
never trembled with a deeper love than that she bears for an || 
only parent, a bed-ridden man, the light of whose life is the 
smile of his beloved child. Few visit her in her nun-like se- | 
clusion, but she is not alone: around her she has gathered | 
the mute but eloquent representatives of the masters of song 
in all ages; and deeply does she drink of the pure waters of | 
the wells of inspiration. Whenever I visither, she brings out || 
her port-folio, and together we read over the gems she has col- | 
lected since we met; and pure and sparkling they always are, | 

A few evenings since, after a long absence, we called on 
Dorothea, and found her smile as sweet, and her words n 
welcome as ever. There was no allusion to the 
time since last we met—no affectation of reserve for implied | 
neglect. Of such things she never dreamed. Always satis 
fied with her own thoughts, she lost nothing by the ubsence 
of any one; and pride never stirred in her heart at the idea 
| of indifference. On the table at which she was eittine anc \) 
| her well-illed portfolio, and her hand was resting upon an | 
| 


open page us we entered. 

“Our old friend is here stil 
ing was over. 
to its pages ?”” 

“Many dear, delightful thing: 
the heart and moisten the eyes. I have culled it from one of | 
the magazines of the day. Many, many times have I read it 
over, and wept with the ‘joy of grief,’ as it brought to my 
remembrance the sweet babes, who could just lisp the name 
of ‘sister,’ that passed away long, long ago. As I read it 
again and again, I think how many a parent's heart has 
throbbed, how many a parent’s eyes have grown dim, while | 
Pausing on these very lines, and lingering in memory over | 


” said we, after the first greot- 
“What of new interest has been transferred 


Here is something to stir 


the dear ones, and noting each we! 
long since been hid in the 
“WEE WILLIE. 
‘Fare thee well, our last and fairest! 
Dear wee Willie, fare thee well; 
He, who lent thee, hath racalled thee 
Back with Him and His to dwell. | 
Fifteen moons their silver lustre 
Only o'er thy brow had shed, 
When thy spirit joined the seraphs, 
And thy dust the dead. 


‘Like a sunbeam, through our dwelling 


=> 


tion. 


Shone thy presence bright and calm; 


eautiful indeed! 
lowest tones of sorrow's harp! 
There is not a ve 
| tearful emotion.” 
I have gathered together a few choice pieces from the 
nds many of them are, but 
give them in my collec-| 
a an old newspaper, pub-|| 
There is about it a peculiar freshness and 
of expression rarely to be 


pens of our own poets. 
not the less welcome to the place I 

The following I have found i 
lished in Boston, 
originality of thought, and a beauty 
met with ”, 

‘Come, dearest! sit on this ledgy rock, 

shadowy arms the beech-tree flings, 


ou di t to pleasre— 
To our sorrows thou wert balm 5 
Brighter heamed thine eyes than summer} 

And thy first attempt at speech 
Thrilled our heart-strings with a rapture 
Music ne’er could reach, 


“As wo gazed upon thee sleeping, 


With tby fine fair lacks outspread, 
Thou didst seem a little angel, 
Who from heaven to earth had stra yed ; 
And, entranced, we watched the vi ion, 
Half in hope and half afiright, 
Lest what we deemed ours, and earthly, 
Should dissolve in light. 


‘Snow 


»ermantled hill and valley; 
Sullen clouds begrim’d the sk 
When the first, drear doybt oppressed us, 
That our child was.doomed to die! 
Through each long night-watch, the taper 
Showed the hectic of thy cheek ; 
And ench anxious dawn beheld thee 
More worn out, and-weak, 
*'T was even then Destruction’s angel 
Shook his pinions o’er our path, 
Seized the rosiest of our household, 
And struck Charlie down in death! 
Fearful—awful! Desolation 
On our lintel set his sign; 
And we turned from his sad death-bed, 
Willie, round to thine! 
‘As the beams of spring's first morning 
Through the silent chamber played, 
Lifeless, in mine arms I raised thee, 
And in thy small coffin laid; 
Ere the day-star with the darkness 
Nine times had triumphant striven, 
In one grave had met your ashes, 
And your souls in heaven! 


‘ Five were ye, the beauteous blossoms 
OF our hopes, and hearts; and hearth; 
Two asleep lie buried under— 
Three for us yet gladden earth. 
Thee, our hyacinth, gay Charlie— 
Willie, thee our snow-drop pure, 
Back to us shall second spring-time 
Never more allure! 
‘Yet, while thinking, oh our lost ones! 
Of how dear ye were to us, 
Why should dreams of doubt and darkness 
Haunt our troubled spirits thus ? 
Why, across the cold, dim church-yard, 
Flit our visions of despair? 
Seated on the tonb, Faith's angel 
Saith— Ye are not there.’ 
‘Where, then, are ye? With the Saviour 
Blest—for ever blest, are ye, 
*Mid the sinless little children 
Who have heard his ‘Come to me!’ 
"Yond the shades of death’s dark valley, 
Now ye lean upon his breast, 
Where the wicked dare not enter, 
And the weary rest 


“We are wicked—we are weal 
For us pray and for us plead 
God, who ever hears the sinless, 
May through you the sinful heed, 
Pray that, through Christ’s mediation, 
All our faults may be forgiven; 
Plead that ye be sent to greet us 
At the gates of heaven !?” 


Old fri 


‘STANZAS. 


Where it 
And the cricket winds his merry horn, 
And all the air with melody rings; 
Mid visions so fair, and sounds of glee, 
Aro there no lessons for thee and me? 


‘ There is tho hum of the laboring bee! 


He's rolled so long in the holly-hock’s cup, 
That the flower, in spite, has shut its leaves, 
And closed the wunton intruder up ; 
And there he is, with his yellow thighs, 
A captive made, with his dusty prize, 


‘Poor, greedy thing !—we will let theo out; 
» greedy 5 


For many a wiser one, like thee, 
Has stryed so long at forbidden sweets, 


Soul-subduing, and tender as the 
We must read it again. 
that does not move the heart with a 


|| by a wife to a desponding hus| 


|| through the thick darkness, 


That soul and limb were no longer free 
Has bartered his right to an angel’s birth 
For the sickly joys of the sordid earth. 


‘Like a winged gem, a thought of joy, 
The butterfly seems on the air to rest: 
Now stoops the blushing flowers to kiss, 
Or falls asicep on the tulip’s breast; 
I would not call it a useless thing, 
Nor deem it proud of its painted wing. 


‘Oh, more hke an Eden sprite it seems, 
In pity left, when the garden bright 
Was upward borne to a purer land, 
And shrouded for aye from mortal sight; 
It looks in the sunshine of earth to me, 
Like an exile doomed from heaven to be. 
‘It socks for itself the sunniest spot, 
And loves the breath of the flowers fair; 
For perfume and light were the very things 
That made it so blissful dwelling there. 
With its beauty left, and melody gone, 
Dost thou not deem it an exiled one? 
‘ And we are banished from Eden too, 
The beams of our glory dimm’d and shorn; 
Let us love, then, the pure and bright of Earth, 
And live as those who for Eden mourn, 
Keeping warm in our hearts that fount of Jove 
That springs by the throne of our Father above.’ 
Itis addressed 


“ Here is something inexpressibly tender. 


“WEDDE 
‘Come, rouse thee, dearest!—'tis not well 
To let the spirit brood 
Thus darkly o'er the cares that swell 
Life’s current ton flood; 
As brooks, and torrents, rivers 
Increase the gulf in which th 
Such thoughts, by gathering 
Of lesser griefs, spread reol ills; 
And with their gloomy shades conceal 
The landmarks hope would else roveal 


Come, rouse thee now!—I know thy mind, 
And would its strength awaken ; 

Proud, gifted, noble, ardent, kind— 
Strange thou shouldst be thus shaken! 

But rouse afresh each energy, 

And be what Heaven intended thee; 

Throw from thy thoughts this wearying weight, 

And prove thy spirit firmly great. 

I would not sce theo bend b 

The angry storms of earthly wo. 

Full well I know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life: 

Each spring which can its powers control, 
Familiar to thy wife ; 

For deem’st thou sho could stoop to bind 

Her fate unto a common mind? 

The eagle-like ambition, nursed 

From childhood in her heart, had first 

Consumed with its Promethean flame 

The shrine, than sunk her so to shame. 


low 


Then rouse thee, dearest! from the dream 
That fetters now thy powers} 

Shake off this gloom—Hope sheds a boam 
To gild each cloud which lowers} 

And though at present seems so far 

The wished-for goal, a guiding star, 

With peaceful ray would light thee on, 

Until its utmost bounds be won: 

That quenchless ray, thou ‘It ever prove, 

Is fond, undying, wedded love.’ 


‘ That is very fine indeed,” said we; ‘but itis all poetry. 
There is not Many a woman who would thus hold up the 
drooping hands of her husband, and show him, glimmering 

2 star of hope.” 

“And what is poetry,” said Dorothea, looking us, with a 
sobered countenance, in the face, “but the el quence of 
truth? I have had to set you right on this subject before 
now, and must guide you back again. I know your heart 
was moved with the sweet eloquence of the d voted wife, as 
sho urged her husband to confide in the fature for I saw your 
eye glisten, because it recognized the truth of her pleadings.” 

“ But it is a mere fancy sketch,” said we, not yet disposed 
to give up the point, “‘a mere fancy sketch—the creation of 
@ rapt imagination; written probably by a man.” 

“Hera you are wrong again, I doubt if‘ man could have 
written any thing so true to nature, It is just what it pro- 
fesses to be—written by a fond wife, to strengthen the droop- 
ing spirits of a husband.”” 

“And who is that wife 

“Mrs. Hale, in her ‘ Ladies’ Wreath,’ has told us. [will 
read you what she su “Tn May, 1830, Miss Shackleford 
(daughter of Judge Shackleford, of Charleston, S. C.) mur- 
ried John C. Dinnics, a gentleman of New-York, but then 
settled at St. Louis, Missouri, where Mrs. Dinnies has ever 
sinco resided. Hor published poetry has chiefly been written 


since hor marriage, and breathes the tendor, trusting, and de- 
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voted feeling of con, 
ing to her husband. He must be worthy of esteem, to en- 
ion and heart of one familiar 


al love, in a manner that is very flatte 


gross so deeply tho imag 
domestic life. The circumstane 
m that, in this case, the roman 


attending their union were 


romuntic, and it would se 
has proved « happy reality. They became engaged in a lite-| 


rary correspondence, which continued more thin four years. | 
The result was their marriage, though they never met till one 
tocek beforo their nuptials, The contract was made long be- 
2—entered ely from the sympathy and congeniality 
ind avd 1D | 
Lruly, that is a pleasant story; and from your facts we 


3s the same Indy, wo pre- 


cannot get away, of course. c 
full of tenderness, called ‘ The 


who wrote those lines s 


sume, 


Wik 


ortune’s tide 


sid havo stemm'd m 


ar to those whose 


writes ni 


The samo; and if shi 


will make urt-string 


ble to the sweet ars of poesy. Have you eyer seen the 
Girl,’ by Mrs. Osgood ?”” 
«We have 
Well, I have it here. Many poets have 
girls; it seemsa favorite theme. But most of them have tied 
to imagine too much. Mrs. Osgood relates, in pleasing and 
natural v , her meeting with’a blind g ind ‘in doing so, 


touch heart with a emotion, 


«T wandered to the gard 
\nd ‘thought, at first, ‘tw 


But there, half hid, with eye 

A sweet, un 

A fi gicl 

i floating from her forchead faiy 


ag the flowers tliat, in her play, 


hrown ar her the 
Som white dress blooming lay, 
Some in her tres La fev ; 
Crush’d buds of blushing, rosy hue, 
le hunds were pres: 


the fair thing was at r 


ared 


ft to me, in wild surpr 
t blue lig 


But offering 
And 
As in di 1 
In necents—oh! so sweetly sud 
That m ed her smile’s unclouded light— 


She said, ‘ What are they, Pllen? 
I knelt beside the gentle child, 


And wondered at that slumber mild 


in, the while, 


t the che 
»sed her lids in slumber mee 


‘Have you ne'er seen a rose before? 


dow fell her forehead o 

She lifted her soft face to m 
While tears from those shut eyelids came; 
A bi 


d half in sweetme 


n blame, 


said—‘ J cannoi 


ntry can lay claim to some fair poets, Dorothea, 
has yet been produced.” 


one but a caviler, who kn 


except by the capital letters at tho b 


not poetry from prose 


he not 


st in the sea of party politics, would make a 
ng light in our horizon of literature. That 
D. Prentice. Do you doubt it? Listen to 
his ‘Ocean,’ and say if it is not equal in strength, beauty, 
and richness, to Byron's celebrated stanz Ob, why is the 
old dim ?—Why has beauty beeome ashes? 
OCEAN. 
‘How beautiful!—From his blue throne on high 
The sun looks downward with a face of love 
Upon the silent waters; and the sky, 
Lovelier than that which lifts its arch above, 
Down the far depths of Ocean, like a sheet 
Of flame, is trembling; the wild temp 
To wave their cloudy pinions.. Oh, ’tis sweet 
To gaze on Oc ! 
‘Years have gone by since first my infant eyes 
Rested upon those waters. Once again, 
As here I muse, the hours of childhood rise 
Faint o'er my mei 


burning 
man is Gec 


lustre of the fine 


nin his heur of peace 


ory, like some witching strain 
Of half-forgotten music. Yon blue wave 

Still, still rolls on in beauty; but the tide 
Of years rolls darkling o’er the lonely grave 


NEW-YORKER. 


“Look! look !—the clouds’ } 
Like fairy islands, o’er the waters sweep! 
dreamed my spirit thus could love 
To float for ever on the boundless de 
Communing with the elements ;—to hear, 
At midnight hour, the death-wing'’d tempest rave, 
h starry sphere, 
loriesin the mirr 


ht shadows from above, 


«To dream—deep mingling with the shades of eve— 
On Ocean's spirit 


nd coral hall 


sunbeam falls; 
As round some far isle of the burning zone, 
voves perfume the bre: 
List to the Ocean's melancholy tone, 
Like a lone mourner’s on the night-winds borne ;— 


zephyr breathes, nor strugglin 


Where tropic 


| 
more, these alon To sce the infant wave on yon blue verge, 


Like a young e 
And twilight dyin 
Till down the d 
lights of heaven were st 
the beautiful, that calmly rest 
Beneath the eternal wave;—thon sink to sleep, 
Hushed by the beati 


, breast the sinking sun, 


on the crimson surge, 
enith, one by one, 


iming ;—or to wee 


y to wander wild and f 

Where southern billows in the 
Or niglt sits brooding o'er the northern sea, 
ave the o’erwhelming dash 


there to view 


“How sad! how beautiful! he 
len, as she ceased reading. ‘It m 
||the heart, for how quickly it x 
be lamented that one who 


ark world of waters } 
The meteor hanging from its cloud on high, 
Or see the northern fires, 


with blood-red hue 
o'er the startled 


Shake their wild tre: |lwwith a pure emotion, sho 


¢ upon the deep || tyranny vf circumstances, to wield the p 


There it rolled, 
srious sun hud learned to sweep 


Avid neiige ROUEN TSO cian, for the bread that perishes, and har 
; willows? Iso love ev 


up all that I meet. Her 


The blue profound, and bathe the heavens in 


\| 
g stars, as up the skies they cam 

Heard their first music o'er the Ocean rung y 
And saw the first flash of their new-born flame floats a dream of lovelin 
They say there is a spell of power upon thine angel brow, 


To which, with wild idolatry, high-thoughted spirits bow, 


Back from its ¢ 


* And there it rolls 
Down, down tl 


»pths in softer brightness flung 


yal cataract of Time ; 
Men after men on earth's cold bosom slep 
¢ it rolls, unfac 
right those way 

As sweetly now the bending heaven tl 
As when the Holy Spirit's brooding win 


Moved o'er the wa 


here it rolls.—I’ve seen the clouds unfurl 


rs of the vast abyss 


) banner from the stormy West— 
I’ve seen tho wrathful Tempest-Spirit hurl 

blue forked lightnin 
r-cloud pass’d—the 


The stranger'minstrel that now wak 
Butofthis dreams will picture thee the 
Arainbow glory sweetly thrown uponlif 


3 at the Ocean's breast 


ve was hush'’d— 
fresh and fair— 
euceful waters blus! 


» budding isles were 
Serenely bright the 
And heayen seem'd painting its own beauties there! 


* Ocean farewell !—Upon thy m 
in childhood’s fairy hours to dw 


wasting—life will s' 


Thou still wilt glow as fair as now—the sky 


Still arch us proudly o' 
Along thy bosom with as soft a dye— 

All be as now—but I shall cease to feel 
vening mists are on their 
And thou art fadi 
With the lost t 
r shadows up the skies ascend— 
Farewell !—farewell!—the night is coming fast— 

In deeper tones thy wild notes s 
Upon the cold wings of the rising blast— 


I go—I go—dear Ocean, fare thee well!’ 


faint their colors blend 


ag of the line, would |} 
gainsay that. ‘Ther is one man in the country, who, were || 


Occasionally he lays aside the pen of the cruel satirist, the || 


riless partisan, and passes his fingers over the 
wires of his harp-strings. Still sweet is their m 


soft and moying the strains as in times long past. 
“Tt is my love’s Inst Iny!—and soon 


And thou wilt list its low, 

pale victim-bride !— 

sly one, that thou 

Should’st wrong the heart that deems thee now 
Its glory and its pride !— 

I would not thou should’ 

Tho vision of its better 


T would not, lo 


re you an admirer of Percival, too?” 
, when she had 


Surely Tam.” 
“What ha 
Many beau 


“And yet I love thee. Memory’s voice 

yler me, like the tone 

Of blossoms, when their dewy leaves 
Tn antumn’s night-winds monn ; 

T love thee still—that look of thine 

Deep in my spirits has its shrine, 
And beautiful and lone ; 


Of hopes, that with my life's bright morning died! 


And there it glows—that holy form— 
Tho rainbow of life's evoning storm. 


“And, dear one, when I gaze on thee, 

‘So pallid, sweet and frail, 

And muse upon thy cheek, F well 
Can read its mournful tal 

I know the dews of memory oft 

Ave falling beautiful and soft 
Upon love's blossoms pale— 

I know, that tears thou fain would’at hide 

Are on thy lids—sweet victim-bride. 


‘Ltoo have wopt. Yon moon's palelight 
Has round my pillow strayed, — 

While I was mourning o'er the dreams, 
That blossomed but to fade; 


The memory of each holy eve, 


To which our burning spirits cleave, 
Seams like some star’s sweet shade, 
That once shone bright and pure on high, 
But now has parted from the sky. 
‘Immortal visions of my heart !— 
Again, again, farewell! 
I Will not listen to the tones, 
That in wild music swell 
From the dim past. Those tones now fade, 
And leaye me nothing but the shade, 
The cypress and the kn 
Adieu, adiee—my task is done 
And now—God bless thee, gentle one.’ 


tender!”’ continued the 
have come from 
aches the heart! Is it not to 
an so stir the waters of the spirit 
id be compelled, almost, by the 
n of a party politi- 
pis 


harp upon the 

g that he writes, that I tre 

two more glittering gems: 
‘TO AN UNSEEN BEAUTY. 

ny that thou art beautiful; that in thy sweet bly 


thi 


pure, passionate, and hig 


“Soft as the flow of twilight waves, or stiv of dewy leaves [eves, 
When the young windsare wandering 
Thine in 


Unwinding 


it on summer's beauteous 


ler my spirit seems in Heaven's own light to move, 
all the hidden chains that bind my heart to Love. 


|‘Ob, itis p sweet to muse, with feelings pure and high, 
|| On glorious creatures seen alone by Fancy’s burning e 


no tint of earth to dim their holy light with te 


| Bueail is pure and beautiful as thoughts of other spheres. 


[know thee not, and thou, perchance, may’st never seo 
nis broken lyre for thee; 
stof Earth’ 
sstormy waters.’ [ter 


3 


TO'A LADY. 
with-all the dream 


“LIN 
“With every hop 
Of fame and power—amidst the n 
Of conscious strength—thine ima’ 
Around me like some holy light; 
And then I deem that nll which earth 
Of power and glory might bestow, 
Were cold, and vain, and little worth, 


ems 


Like sunshine streaming on the snow, 
If thou wert not the shrine whereon 
‘The garlands of my fame-might blossom— 


If that which lighted up my own 
Woke not a thrill within thy b 


“It may be, that thou hast not given 
One gentle thought of thine to mo 
That like somo pure, bright star at even 
Thou rovest onward ‘fancy free,’ 
Unmindfal us that holy star 
Of ardent eyes to thee upturni 
Within thy radiant sphere afar, 
‘A blest and lonely radiance burning! 
“And, lady, if tis so, L ask 
Nor thought nor sacrifice from the 
And mine shall be the ungentle ta 
Lo love when love can only be 
Like his who bends him down in prayer 
Bofore some veiled and mystic shrine, 
And knows the idol-glories there 
May never on his worship shine.” 
\ snid we to Doro 


nished these delightful effusions. 


nature-loving Percival ?— 


Percival ?—of the lone! 


vou of hia in your book, Dorothea ?"” 
ful things. Here is 
“PHE CORAL GROVE: 


‘Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 


Where the purple mullet and gold-fsh rove ; 
Where the sca-flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 

Far down in tho green and glassy brine. 
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The flooris of sand, like the mountain d ft, 
And the pearl-shells sparigle the flinty snow; 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow ; 
Tho water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And tho sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air: 
There with its waving blade of green, 
The sea-flag streams through the silent w ater, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter, 
There with a light and easy motion, 
The fan-coral sweeps through the clear deep sea; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea. 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms 
Is sporting amid these bowers of stone, 
And is safe when the-wrathful spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the wave his own; 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 
Where the myriad voices of Ocenh ronr, 
When the wind-god frowris in the murky skies, 
And demons ure waiting the wreck on shore : 
Then far below in the peacetu 
The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the rs murmur tranquilly 
Through the bending twigs of the ec 


al grove.” 


“Tho genius of Percival has slumbered too long. Othe 
with weaker wings, have soared up, and caught the public | 
eye, and held the public gaze so long that he.is almost for- 
How I should like to read to him one of his own 
poems. This, fori nstance: 


XIL. 


Beaves frum a Scrap-%ook—No. X 


CHRISTMAS, 
ACCOUNT OF A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS OR SANTE CLAUS. 


’Twas the night before Christmas, when all thro’ the house, 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse: 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 


kerchief, and Lin my cap, 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter's nap— 

When out on the lawn there arose sueh a clatter, 

I sprang from the bed to see what was the matter} 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the bre: of the new fallen snow, 

Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects belo 

When what to my wandering eyes should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh and cight tiny rein-decr, 

With little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than ei 8 they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name! 
“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and Vixen, 


les his cours: 


On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Dunder and Blixen; 
| Lo the top of the prrch ! to the top of the wall! 
Now dash away! dash away! dash away all!” 


As dry leaves before the wild hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky; 
So up to the house-top the coursers they flew 
With the sleigh full of toys, and St. Nichol 
And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roo 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof; 


in 


| 
= Hise gE |. As T drew in my head, and was turning around, 
‘GENIUS SLUMBERING. || Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 
“Ho sleeps, forgetful of his once bright fame} || He was dressed all in fur, from his head to his foot, 
no feeling of the ¢ ory gone; | And his clothes were all t 
He has no eye to catch the mounting flame, |. Acbundle of toys were flung on his be 
That once in transport drew his spirit ont || And he looked like « peddler just opening his pack 
He lies in ue subous die orig nol cites | wow they twinkled, his dimple: 
ho the wreathed laurel bears. || s were like roses, his nose like a cherry, 
“And yet not all forgotten sleeps he ther || His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, » 
There are who still remember how he bore And the beard of his chin was as white'as the snow; 
Upward his daring pinions, till the || ‘The stump of a pipe he held right in his teeth, 
Seemed living with the crown of light he wore— |} And the dmoke it encircled his head like a wreath; 
There are who, now his carly sun is set, | He had a broad face and a little belly, 
Nor can, nor will fo! | That shook when he 1 hed, like a bow! full of jelly, 
i iesleeps— and veri armnd thors |] He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, * 
Aud the pressed lip, a darkened _ |) And I luughed when Isaw him in spite of myself 
Though the high powers in dull obliy ]| A wink of his eye und a twist of his head 
There hovers still the light of other days: |}. Seon gave me to know T had nothing to dread! 
Deep in that soul a spirit, not of earth, || He-spoke not a word. but went straight to his work, 
Sulferuesios tonite rite } And filled all the stockings, then turned with a jerk, 
‘He will not sleep for ever, but,will rise i Ad de yang yh a et oe of psinese, 
Fresh to more daring labors. Now, even now, || jy" iyi seas ay ac iny HOUT rea 
As the close-shrouding mist of morning fles, | aeAACAPa eM TER ere 
The gathered slumber leaves his mantling brow; || 274 @way PAR Ey MEGA 
; : 8 tim exeluim, ere he drove out of sight. 
From his ball-onete d eye, in fuller beams, i| mesito all) und! to all @ good night.” 
wakened spirit stream DA aliens Sass ne 
“Yes, he will break hi the spell is gone— aS | 
The deadly charm departed; see him fing | ee See NE BANE DER EY coun i| 
Drotdly hisitatiers bys edna Ton® || The captain of a French vessel, on the point of setting sai 
Mash p3 hel famisied cass devises wines omnia hig setnra to Fr ae, apaied ; 
: heres ieee find conveyed them by force on board his ship. h 
The goal is full before him, and the priz of the celebrated Madame Dubarry ina little m ae 


Still woos his 
“He rushes forth to conquer: shall they take— 
They, who with feebler pace still kept their way 
When he forgot the contest—shall they take, 
Now he renews the race, the victor's bay ? 
Still let them strive—when he collects his might, 
He will assert his right. 
‘The spirit cannot always sleep in dust, 
Whose essence is ethereal: they may try 
To darken and degrade it; it may rust 
Dimly awhile, but cannot wholly die ; 
And when it wakens it will send its fire 
Intenser forth and higher.’ 


| 


“ As enthusiastically fond of | poe 
Well, we envy thee thy pure delight.. We a 
abroad in the busy world to retain at all times the apprecia 
tion of that which is refined and tender in song—and it is 
perhaps as well. We would not be fit for our active and so- 
ber duties were wo always in thraldom to the heart 
“T shall not judge for you,” said she, “but it sometimes 
seems to me that men in their many schemes, are follow 
after that which is nought. If they loved truth—and 801 
the eloquence of truth—more; if they cultivated the he 
and. its affections as carefully as they do the intellect—the 
would not only be better, but wiser and happier.” 
“Perhaps you are right, Dorothe 
change our troubled and restless hes 
that keeps its even motion in 
hours have stolen away and wi 


“Good night! and when you are again in the mood for 


yas ever, Dorothea. 


e too much 


y 


Gladly would we ex- 
t for the peaceful one 
ar quiet bre But the 
must bid you good night!” 


|who had 1 d to her by the Duche: 
| guyon, assured him that such a present would be 
Unfortunately th 


en presen 


graciously 


| received by her. voyage was long and 


| perilous. “The poor Indian girls soon stink under the fatigues 


pa 


chan 


1 by th 


| of th ge, the disorders consequent upon the 
| climate, and more than all from the grief occasion 
| constant contact with the profane inmates of the ship, who, 
| deridir deprived them of the nourish- 
| ment prescribed by the religion of Vishnoo, and took cruel 
pleasure in interrupting their forms of worship. One of them, || 
eighteen years of age, pined to death; and the second, fit} 
teen, precipitated herself into the sea, with the corpse of her 
companion 

the carelessness and gayety of her age preserved her, and she 
arrived safe and weli in France. ‘The captain hastened with | 
her to Paris, and solicited Madame Dubarry’s permission to | 
ent to her the singular gift of the daughter of a Rajah, | 
for he judged it bi 


thei superstition 


Bebaiourn, the you Was but six years old 


pre: 


to ennoble the origin of the little girl, and | 
to exhibit her, not as a dancer b: on, but as the dangh- | 
ter of a powerful Indian chi The favorite, too happy in| 
finding a means of dispelling the ennui which oppressed the | 
aged monarch, eagerly granted the audience which the eap- | 
tain and, in the presence of the « 
little Indian was introduced in her ved silk trowsers and gilt! 
band; the upper part of her figure was uncovered, and dia- 
mond rings were passed through her nose. She sang, and, 
bounding with wonderful agility, did her best to give an idea | 
of the dances of her companions ; then, at the recollection of || 
her two sisters, whose deaths on board the. vessel she had 
witnessed, she suddenly burst into tear: 

The caresses lavished upon her soon soothed this brief 


profe: 


sembled Court, the | 


looking over my port-folio, I shall bid you welcome.” 
“Good night!” 


emotion, and she resumed her playfulness. ‘Thus the ¢ 
ning was passed, till the moment when tho captain, munifi- 


s, || tex 
|} select terms; her pronunciation was remarkable 


a> || 


of 


3 || the mortifications 


u 


cently recompensed by Louis XV., made signs for her to 
prepare to follow him; for Madame Dubarry, apprehensive 
of exciting the jealousy of her negro, Zamore, had not ac- 
ift of the little Bayadeére. iourn replied to 
aster by the manifesta 

r, into the arms of a young princ 
who in particular had displayed for hey much compassion and 
|| kindn This princess was Madame Lo Marie de 
|| France, the youngest daughter of Louis and Queen Maria 
| Leckzinska, “ Nothing could induce Bebaiourn to quit the 
|protectress she had chosen; she clung to her dress, uttered 
ir, and wept bitterly, till Madame Louise Marie 
declared she would receive her, and requested the captain to 
ave the little Indian in her He readily acquiesced in 
|the wish of the princess, whom the child followed to her own 
japartment. Her extreme intelligence and earnest desire to 
|| give pleasure to her new mistress, soon enabled the young 
| Bayadeére to express herself'in French with tolerable correct- 
||ness. The earliest care of Madame Louise was to avail her- 
|| self of this progress to instruct her pupil in Catholicism, and 
|| it one year from her avvival in France, Bebaiourn, receiving 
|| the naine of Louise, was baptised by the Archbishop of Paris, 


| 


ions 


cries of despi 


are. 


|| In the mean time the mind of the young Christian developed 
|| itself with the active precocity natural to the astern tempera- 
ment. She spoke the with extraordinary accu 
|and wrote it so corre 


|] of 


tly as to merit the highest approbation 
| Finally, she became the secretary, confi- 
|| dante, and intimate friend of the princess. When the daugh- 
|| ter of Louis XV., renouncing the world, quitted the Court to 
|jtake the veil ina Carmelite convent, and consecrate the rest 
| of her life to solitude and prayer, Louise also bade farewell to 
|the world, and followed her mistress, resolved, like her, to 
embrace a religious life. In short, onthe 1th of April, 1770, 
|| all the Court assembled in the Carmelite convent of St. Denis, 
|| and witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of a Princess Royal 
land a Bayadéve kneeling side by side at the altar, to reccive 
|| the veil of the novitiate from the hands of Marie Antoinette, 
|| who then was only Madame la Dauphina de France. 

|. A year after, La Contesse de Provence invested the two 
buns with the black veil. Then each commenced the peni- 
tent and laborious life of the Carmelites—with fe 
| body covered with sackloth, watchi i 
and restricted to the most rigorons f 
ter of Louis XV., and the child born in 
| ders of the ( j the prince: 
||the Dévadies destined to the voluptuot 


masters 


nd pr 
y 
nagoda on the bo 
or the throne, and 
existence of the 


dueated 


| Bayadés; she who, in the presence of the king, should have 
|| bounded amid the intoxicating transports of the luxurious In- 
| dians, passed seventeen years of their lives in the solitude of 
|jacloister. Madame Louise, now become sister Thérese, was 
| the first to sink under these austerities. The illhealth of the 


|| poor Bayade ned by her grief for the loss of the onl 
|b the world who loved her, obliged the Superior of the 
|| Carmelites to remove the Indian nun to a purer uir then tho 
|| humid atmosphere of the convent, and to remit austerities be- 


| yond her strength. 


to her death 
nint Germain, to 
io welcomed her as 


Louise obeyed with reluctance, for 
|seemed a deliverance. She was sent t 
Madame fa Princesse de Bennveaux, y 


|| the friend of the daughter of Louis XV. 
| 


The superiority of her manners, the elez 
her extensive knowledg 
Louise. She 


ice of her mind, 
armed the new protectress of sis 
ed herself with fluency in the most 
for its har- 
menious purity, and she spoke Italian with almost as much 
When she went to reside with Ma- 
sho had searcely attained her twenty- 
her features, regular and « > of much 
, formed a contour remarkable for its ingenuousness 
Her nostrils still bore the scars of the rin 
| she wore on her first arrival in France, and the holes in her 
us were much larger than those occ 
| worn by European 
sion of her large bluch 
| supple figure, in the softn 


} chu 


expres: 


correctness as French 
|dame de Beauvean 


wees 


| ninth ye 


sweetnt 


and viyacity. 


ioned by the rings 


short, there remained, in the expre 
in the outline of her slight and 
of her whole bearing, a strange 
s3 which recalled to us the 


and which a residence of twen 


cter of voluptuous 


years in Tyan 


Mf the cloister, had not been able to e ! 
3 then at the house of Ma- 
ress, named Quricha, cele- 


i 3y a-singular chance, there w 


dame de Beauveaux a young ne 
| brated in a little romance of Du Ouricka, according to 
her biographer, dof an extreme intelligence and 
sensibility, had received im injudicious education, and ill cor- 
responding to her position in society, which excited ideas that 
rendered her the most unhappy of women. — She felt in her 
heart the ambition of u bigh-born lady, but found herself con 
fined to the rank of femme-de-chambre, and only tolerated in 
the dr yom of her mistress! In vain her witand talents 
surpassed all around her; in yain did her sweet voic e, im- 
proved by culture, attraét universal admiration and applause ; 
in vain her painting was such as to excite the envy of Madame 
Lebrun herself: the dark hue of her complexion which sepa- 
rated her from the society into which she was thrown, made 
her the unhappiest of women. Madame Louise fully compre~ 
hended that grief, from which religion alone had preserved 
herself. A close intimacy soon sprang up between the exiles 
of India and Africa, and Ouricku, converted to piety, breathed 
her last sigh upon the bosom of her friend. 


an 


i 


i 


wings) 


’ 
4 
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Thus a second time bereaved of the object of her love, sis- 
ter Louise found herself plunged into fresh adversities, The 
revolution broke out, and the poor Indian, deprived of her 
protectress, was reduced to the necessity of toiling for her ex- 
istence. She supported courageously this new trial; and hav- 
ing established a pensionat at Saint Germain, she succeeded 
not only in securing a competency, but even amassed a little 
wealth. Thus she lived till the year 1806, when she expired 
surrounded by the friends procured by the elevation of her 
mind, and the sweetness and rare equanimity of her character, 

Bulwer's Monthly Chronicle for November. 


THE BULL AND THE PARSON; 


OR, THE FIRST AND LAST SERMON OF ICHANOD WING. 


AN ANCIENT AND FISH-LIKE STORY. 


Wuetuer the events of the following story happened in 
Massachusetts or Connecticut, is nothing at all to the pur~ 
pose; it is enough that they are positive facts—that is, the 
substance of them; for as we got the story at second-hand, we 
cannot youch for it in toto, but the main facts are so authen- 
tie that, in the words of Sancho Panza, that mirror of story- 
telling and ’squire-errantry, a body may not only believe, but 
swear to the truth of them. 

Ichabod Wing was the son of a farmer ingne of the interior 
towns of New-England. He was a simple noddy, but he 
knew a hawk from a handsaw, and had wit enough, some- 
times, to go within doors when it rained. With these few 
accomplishments he might have got along well enough in the 
world, and gone out of it at last without knowing whether it 
stood still or turned round; but he determined to become a 

arson. 

Ichabod got through his studies and was licensed to preach. 
It was a terrible thing, in his apprehosion, to preach the first 
sermon, as he was not remarkable for the strength of his 
nerves. He bethought himself of the project of going into 


the fields, holding forth to the cabbages, and fancying each | 


head to be anauditor. Some say he actually did it; but this 
is rather dubious. However, it is certain the thing wasdone, 
if not by Ichabod Wing, at least by others in his line; and, 
to judge by the logic which many of these gentlemen hold to 
their co 
selves preaching to cabbage-heads still. 

But let that pass. Ichabod, after pondering a long while 
upon the matter, determined to go to a distant town and make 
his first essay in the pulpit. 
himself dispatched for this purpose to a congregation at a dis- 
tance, where the minister was absent on a journey for the 
benefit of his health—a sort of remedy for slight diseases very 
highly prized by the clergy. Ichabod quartered himself upon 
the fattest looking farm he could espy, by which it appears 
that he was not such afool as to despise good living, and pos- 
sessed one instinct for which men of his cloth are famous. 

But let that pass also. Sunday came; Ichabod got rendy 
his sermon with great trepidation, and conned it over again 
and again to make himself sure of it. 

The congregation met, and the meeting-house was filled, 
but the minister put it off terribly. The bell kept tolling and 
tolling till the people thought it would never be done. They 
yawned and stared about and kept peeping out at the win- 
dows—just as if they expected that he would come 
thet. At last, Deacon Snacks got up and spoke to ’Squire 
Barleycom— 

“'Squire, where is the minister ?”” 

“Really, Deacon, I do n’t know. He came out of my 
house just after me, but he walked so slow that I got out of 
sight of him. 

It’s very strange he do n't come!” 

“Very strange!” 

Here Miss Deborah Peepabout, an elderly virgin, who held 
he opinion of Paul Pry, that ‘ the spirit of inquiry is the grand 
characteristic of the age in which we live,’ and who also felt 
a particular sympathy in the fate of unmarried clergymen, 
thrust her long nose between the Deacon and the ’Squire, and 
asked— 

“Law, me!—Deacon—’Squire—why do n’t the minister 
come ?”” 

Then Miss Martha Buskbody, seeing the Deacon, the 
‘Squire and Miss Peepabout enguged in a colloquy, wriggled 
herself into their company and asked the same question. 

Then another, and another, and another, followed the ex- 
ample, and there was quickly a knot of people gathered round 
the Deacon and the ‘Squire, all asking questions which no- 
body could answer. Every one was usking where the minis- 
ter was, although every one knew that all the rest were just 
8s ignorant as himself. 

Bill Muggs, the sexton, kept tugging away at the bell-rope 
till he had tolled the people out of patience. 


and the ’Squire, and the old mnids, and all the rest of the 
congregation, on the tenter hooks of suspense, and go back 
to see what has become of our frien | Ichabod. 

Ichabod had slackened his pace after leaving the house, and 
hed fallen into a sort of a revery. Finding himself rather 
late before he got near the church, he resolved to make a 
short cut across a field where the road made an angle; so 
jumping over a stone wall, he steered directly for the church, 
but had not proceeded many paces when he was startled by a 
most savage and unmusical boo-boo-ing sound, in a tone of 


zations, one would imagine they thought them- | 


He accordingly managed to gct | 


sooner for |) 


But we must | 
leave the bell tolling, and the sexton fretting, and the Deacon || 
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the deepest bass he ever heard. Lifting up his ¢ 
| held a furious bull making at him with a speed and bellowing 
like mad. It is needless to say that he took to his heels ; the 
bull made after him, and Ichabod put on with all the fleetness 
he could exert. Four legs are better than two, and it was 
soon evident that the quadruped would win the race. Ichabod 
found he could not reach the wall before the bull would be up 
with him. “Now,” thought he, “it is all over with me !”— 
His shoes flew off, but the bull kept on, He dropped his 
hat, but the stratagem did not take} the bull was not to be 
made a fool of. He threw his sermon behind him, but with 
no better success; the bull was not to be reasoned with} he 
gave the manuscript a whisk with his tail, and scattered it 
to the four winds 

“I’m gone! I’m gone!” said Ichabod, for the bull was 
close behind him. At this instant he espied an apple-tree 
close at hand; and,summoning all his remaining strength, he 
| made a desperate leap, and was fortunate enough to spring 
| into the tree at the moment the bull was at his heels. 
| Here was an unlooked-for deliverance; but unluckily the 
| bull was not so easily got rid of. Though disappointed of his 
prey, he kept about the tree with such a menacing disposition 
that Ichabod dared not descend. It seemed as if the ma- 
licious animal knew that he kept a congregation waiting, he 
stuck to the spot with such pertinacity, For two mortal hours 
did the unlucky Ichabod sit perched upon the tree in sight of 
the church. Every minute seemed an ngeto him. He heard 
the bell roll, toll, toll, and each stroke seemed the funeral 
knell to his hopes. 

He pictured to his fancy a crowded congregation waiting 
in anxious suspense and lost in wonder and amazement at his 
non-appearance. “Alas !”” said he to himself, 

“Thear a voice you cannot hear, 
] Which bids me thus delay ; 
| Isce the horns you cannot seo, 
| Which force me here to stay 

He saw the congregation come out of the church and scat" 
ter hither and thither like sheep without a shepherd; yet he 
durst not leave the apple-tree, because there was—not alion, 
|| but a bull—in the way! 
|| The congregation was at last fairly tired out. 
had they waited, and no parson came. The sexton left off 
tolling the bell, and indeed it was quite time, for he had 
nearly worn the rope off. The people all came out of the 
church, having, after two hours’ debating upon the matter, 
come to the conclusion that there would be no sermon, and 
| that there was good ground for alarm as to the fate of the 
minister. They sent off parties east, west, north and south, 
to explore the country; and presently Ichabod discovered a 
} ere vd advancing along the road, headed by the Deacon ond 
| the sexton. Ichabod mustered all the strength of his lungs 
E bawled out to them like seven watchmen upon a tower. 
] 
| 


The whole party came to ahalt, and gazed around them with 
astonishment and fear. At length, they spied something 
snugly roosted in a tree: they took it at first for a huge black 
turkey-cock; but, on a nearer approach, they found it to be 
no other then the Reverend Parson! 

Now the bull happened just at that moment to be pawing 
and snuffing with his nose close to the ground on the other 
side of the tree, so that he was hidden from the party by a 
thorn-bush at its foot. The people secing Ichabod perched 
on high in that strange manner, were struck dumb with 
|| amazement for a few moments. Was the poor man be- 
|| witched? or had he run mad? or what had possessed him 
to spend the afternoon dangling like a scare-crow on the bough 
|| of an apple-tree instead of holding forth a godly discourse in 
|| the pulpit?’ For some moments no one dared advance a step 
| further, or speak a single word. At last Bill Muggs, the 
| sexton, plucked up courage and advanced to the stone wall. 
|| He was an old sailor, who within a few years had taken his 
|| landtacks aboard and settled himself up in the bush; he took 
|| up the trade of a sexton because it consisted in pulling arope. 
On this occasion he undertook to be spokesman of the party, 
| for the Deacon was absolutely frightened. Bill put his head 

over the wall, clapped his hand up to the corner of his mouth 
and sung out— 

“Parson ahoy!”” 

Ichabod lifted up his voice, like an owl! in the desert, and 
exclaimed— 
||, “Come along! come along! save me! save me!” 
| © Blast your eye-balls!”” said Bill, clawing a huge quid of 
tobacco out of his mouth and throwing it slap upon the ground, 
“why do n't you save yourself?" 
|| “Yenn't! I can't!” said Ichubod. 
Drive him away!” 

By this time, some of the party, and the Deacon among 
the rest, had got over the wall, and were advancing toward 
the tree, staring and wondering to hear the parson talk in such 
an unaccountable manner. 

“Come down! come down!” gaid the Deacon. “ What 
have you been doing all the forenoon in Colonel Shute’s 
orchard ?"” 
|| “Ay, ay,” said Bill, “what are you about thore aloft with- 
out your hat and shoes—looking for all the world like a 
starved monkey sitting on a lee beam?” 

At this moment the party had nearly reached the tree. 

“Look out, there, look out!” cried Ichabod. ‘He ’s 
coming!” 

‘They had no time to ask who was coming, for before the 


“Drive him aw: 


Two hours | 


word was fairly out of his mouth they heard a furious bellov 
and bounce—in a moment the bull was among them ! 

Heavens! what a scampering! The whole party took to 
flight quicker than a flock of wild ducks on hearing a shot. 
Tho Deacon lost his hat and wig, and Captain Elderberry 
ran out of his boots, which were a little too large for him.— 
Divers other accidents happened. The greatest catastrophes 
were those of Squire Lightfoot and Lieutenant Darling. The 
‘Squire, bemg pursy and short-winded, was overtaken by the 
bull, and received a tremendous butt in the rear, which dis- 
abled him so that he could not sit down without a double 
cushion for a fortnight; and after knocking him over, he 
turned upon the other, and the 'Squire was obliged to climb 
up into the tree and take refuge with the parson. 

The Lieutenant’s was a still harder case. He was ashort, 
duck-legged fellow, and happened to be dressed in a pair of 
stout, old-fashioned leather brecches. The bull, having treed 
the 'Squire, came, in the twinkling of a bedpost, right upon 
the Lieutenant, who was waddling off in double quick time. 
The bull hit him a poke, no doubt intending to serve him as 
he had done the ’Squire; but one of his horns, catching the 
waistband of the Lieutenant’s inexpressibles, he was taken 
off his legs in an instantand whisked off upon the bull’s horn. 
Away went the bull, scouring after the fugitives, with the ur- 
fortunate Lieutenant dangling by the waistband, and fairly 
out of his wits for terror. His capers in the air were only 
brought to an end by the bull’s bringing up, butt, agninst the 
stone wall, and pitching the Lieutenant completely over into 
the road. 

The rest of the party got over the wall without any help, 
and escaped the fury of the animal. And now commenced a 
regular set-to. The party armed themselves with stones and 
clubs, and began a pitched battle with the bull, for the de- 
liverance of the parson. Thumps, bangs, thrusts, pokes and 
missiles of every description, were showered upon the hide of 
the furious beast, who shook his redoubtable horns, flourished 
his tail, and ran butting and bellowing here and there, 
wherever the attack was hottest, the Parson and Squire, 
meantime, shouting from their citadel in the apple-tree, cheer- 
ing on the assailants, and attacking the bull in the rear by 
pelting him with small shot in the shape of winter pippins 

This holy war lasted for three-quarters of an hour, and the 
bull seemed likely to win the day. Ichabod fancied himself 
already reduced to the necessity of taking up his quarters in 
the tree for the night; but luckily, at this moment a rein- 
forcement arrived, and the bull began to retreat; the assail- 
ants, headed by Bill Moggs, pressed their advantage, carried 
the stone wall by escalade, formed a solid column, and in a 
short time the bull was driven from the ficld without the loss 
ofa single man. And thus the victory being achieved, Icha- 
bod came down from the tree. 

But it was all over with him. His sermon was gone, the 
afternoon was gone, and he soon found that his hopes of 
“wagging his paw in the pulpit’ were gone. The bull was 
never out of his mind,, He never had the courage to attempt 
another sermon; and at the very thought of marching to 
church in a surplice, to this day, he hears a boo-boo-ing and 
sees a pair of horns. 


Tue Morar Errects of Rattroaps.—A writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, in taking a view of the anticipated effects 
| of Railroads upon national character makes the following ob- 
servations : 

“ The steam engine, in its effective state, is not half a cen- 
tury old. The railway, in its present power, is not ten years 
old, yet itis already spreading, not merely in Europe, but over 
the vast savannahs of the new world. What will this come 
| to in fifty years? What must be the eect of this giguntic 
| stride over the ways of this world? What the mighty infu- 
ence of that mutual communication, which even in its fecblest 
state, bas been, in every age, the grand instrument of civiliza- 
tion? Throw down the smallest barrier between two civilized 
nations, and from that hour both become more civilized. 
Open the close shut coast of China or Japan to mankind, 
and from that hour the condition of the people wil] be in pro- 
gress of improvement. The barbarian and despot hate tho 
stranger. Yet, for the fullest of civilization, freedom and en- 
| joyment of which earth is capable, the one thing needful is 
the fullest intercourse of nation with nation, of man with man. 
The European passion for the railroad is certainly one of the 
most singular, as it is one of the most cheering characteristics 
of the age. Like all instruments of national power, it may be 
made an instrument of national evil; it may give ndditional 
strength to the tyrannical, and accumulate force against the 
weak, pour resistless invasion against the unprepared, and 
| smite the helpless with unexampled rapidity of ruin. Butits 
faculties are made for peace, its tendency is to make nations 
feel the value of peace; and unless somo other magnificent 
invention shall come to supersede its use, and obliterate the 
memory of its services, we cannot suffer ourselves to doubt 
that the whole system, which is now in course of adoption 
with such ardor throughout Europe, will yet be acknowledged 
as having given the mightiest propulsion to the general im- 
provement of mankind.” 


Dr. Wotcort, the celebrated Peter Pindar, had a great 
drend of death—or rather his love of life was intense. He often 
remarked, that he would take a lense from nature of five 
hundred years, and be content with all his infirmitiog, 
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Our Neighbors.—The United States are, just at present, 
environed on land by a succession of troubled if not trouble- 
some neighbors. To the South, the broad Atlantic spreads 
placidly and invitingly before us; but in every other direction 
we meet with disquietude and convulsion. 
the North-East, wo have ourselves a long controyerted qués- 


Commencing at 


tion of unsettled boundary with Great Britain, which has sey- 
eral times seemed on the eye of adjustment, but only to dis- 
appoint all favorable expectations, and which now appears as 
far from settlement as ever. 
appear to have abandoned all hope of adjusting it by nego- 


Indeed, the two Governments 


tiation, and now trouble each other in regard to it only so far | 
as is necessary to satisfy or amuse those of their people who 
feel an interest in its result. We have abandoned all hope of 
secing it settled, unless by compromise or war. 


To the North, Canada, stretching for’ some hundreds of || 


miles along our frontier, is convulsed by movements looking | 
to a severance of her connection with Great Britain, and their | 


counteraction. | 


Whether the external be not greater than the 
is problem- || 


internal agitation and anxiety for this ‘ divorce 
atical; yet it cannot reasonably be doubted that a large por: | 


| 
tion of the population, at least of the Lower Province, are im- | 


patient of the British yoke, and anxiously look for its removal. | 
That any further attempts will be made to accomplish this end || 
by force, may be doubtful—we certainly hope that none will 

be made from this side of the boundary. This business of || 
“liberating’ people who do not want independence enough || 
even formally to assert it, is one which cannot be justified by || 
the laws of nations or the requirements of good neighborhood. || 
We all know that a band of adventurers who should take 
upon themselves the philanthropic task of freeing our South 


ern slaves, and should commence the work by proclaiming | 
their freedom and thereupon attacking our most exposed 


: || 
towns and villages, would most certainly, if defeated and cap- || 
tured, be hung up to the nearest trees that could be found.— || 

ee 
y of the || 
| 


it to show the | 


We do not say this will justify the summary severi 


British authorities in Canada, but we addi 
feeling with which irruptions from the United States must be || 


regarded in the country invaded. No People were ever made || 
free by such incursions. But, on the other hand, we cannot || 
doubt that the course of events in the Lower Provineo for | 
some years past has tended strong 


tion of the great mass of the natives from British domination. 


y to the thorough aliena- 


‘A revolt suppressed is said to strengthen the Government | 
which it aimed to overthrow ; but this can hardly be the case | 
when the more distinctive national character, the religion 
and the social prejudices of the people stand in natural oppo- | 
Such s¢ 


sition to those of their rulers. ms to us to be the case | 
with the Lower Canadians; and we cannot doubt that the 


severity there exercised on the suppression of the two rebel- 


lions—the slaughter, burning, confiscation, &e.—have im- 


planted in thousands of before heedless or indifferent breasts 


an abiding hatred of the British yoke und name. The bearing 


which the conquerors (and especially British conquerors) so 


sume on such occasions, is 


y thing but calcu- 
Not |] 
to enlarge on this head, it is our firm conviction that Canada 


naturally 4 


Jated to induce general acquiescence and conciliation. 


ars Great Britain 


is yet a volcano, and that within a fow y 
will be called on to struggle more earnestly than she has yet 
done to maintain her dominion there or abandon it altogether. 
We do not look for thorough tranquillity in that quarter for 


many years to come. | 

On our Western border, the signs are somewhat portentous. 
We have concentrated there a number of Indian tribes—many 
of them strong, restless and warlike; many animated with a 


bitter sense of injmies sustained at ourhands, Some of them 
have been removed openly or substantially by compulsion; | 


Ul complain that impositions have been practiced upon 


them in regard to the character of the lands allotted them, | 
&c. &. Some complain that the consideration stipulated 
for their removal has not been duly paid, and some allege 
that they have been put off with goods at swindling prices by 
the agents of the Government, instead of the money which 
was promised them. Some haye been paid partly in monoy 
and goods, with an abundance of intoxicating liquors on the 
ground, and base white men ready to steal all beside the 


liquor in the first. moment of general drunkenness. 
feeling of wrong is cherished by most of the thousands now 
congregated on our Western frontier—they are more numer- 


A deep 


ous than any Indian population ever before located on a simi- 
lar territory—they are no longer restrained by the knowledge 
that they are surrounded by the whites and all retreat from 


their vengeance impossible—they have been pampered in 
idleness and improvidence by the indemnities and bribes of 
late distributed among them—and the day of want must 
come, where it has not come already. It will require great 
prudence, watchfulness and address to avert a general war 
with them—and a little justice and fair dealing would not be 
The next serious Indian war, when it does come, will 


probably be the most formidable that this country has encoun- 


amiss. 
tered since Wayne's victory. How far distant may be its 
commencement will depend very much on the honesty end 
probity of our Indian Agents and managers of payments, &c., 
among the transmigrated tribes, and the behavior of our own 
rude frontier population—the latter rather a precarious reli- 
ance, if we may take the recent overthrow and butchery of 
the hapless Mormons as an illustration. 

On the South-West we have Texas, which has withdrawn 
her application to be admitted into our Union, and now dis- 
putes with us the title to a County claimed on our side to 
belong to Arkansas. Probably the right is with us, but the 
inhabitants prefer the dominion of Texas and claim to belong 
to that interesting Republic. The taste therein displayed is 
nothing to the purpose.” Can we compel them to resume 
their proper allegiance to our Government without a violation 


of the principles on which it was founded 1—But let that || 


We do not learn that Mr. Secretary Forsyth or our 


pass. 


Government generally is latterly puzzled with any doubts 


| whether the Sabine or the Nueces is the real River Sabine || 


which forms our South-Western boundary, or that the Secre- 


tary aforesaid has remembered that Nacogdoches is “ within 
the claimed limits of the United States,” since the battle of 
San Jacinto. We presume that question of disputed boundary 
has b 


1 put at rest by the force of circumstances alone.— 
Still, with the Independence of Texas uuacknowledged and 
unlikely to be acknowledged by Mexico, with war actually 
existing between the two Republics, and with the numerous 


and warlike tribe of the Camanches about to en; 


ge ina 
dendly struggle, on most ample grounds, with the 
at once unable and uncaring to discriminate between them and 
our own frontier and trading people—and with the Seminole 
war still in brilliant progress in Florida, we have certainly 


rather a stirring prospect for the opening of another yeu 
Time must tell whereto all these commotions will grow. 


Congress.—The proceedings of the last week in Congress 


as is usual through the first month 


have been very meagre, 
of the Session. 
ate postponing indefinitely the Deposite with the States of 
Mr. Clay of 


moved to limit the postponement to one year only, so 


Mr. Wright has brought in a bill to the 


the Fourth Instalment of the Surplus Revenue. 
Ky 
that the Deposite she!l again fall due on the 1st of Janunry 
1840. This was neutsalized by a party vote after an interest- 
ing debate: Yeas 26; Nays 17. 


It will be seen that the Senate is 


The bill will of course pass 
both Houses as reported. 
yet very thin. Mr. Williams, the new Senator from Missis 
sippi, hus taken his veat. Judge White of Teunessee is on 
his way. 

In the House, Mr. Wise and some others have attempted 
to get further and moze decisive expressions of opinion on the 


subject of Abolition in the District and Territories, but were 


Mr. Adams has made some demonstrations 


foiled effectively. 
on the subject in an opposite direction, with a like want of 
success, 


Tho House has decided to receive petitions in favor 


tablishing the usual commercial and political intercourse with 
Hayti, and rejected a proposition to lay them immediately on 
the table by a vote of 103 to 84. 
not wholly, a sectional onc—the Free States in tho majority, 


This vote was almost, but 
the Slave States in the minority. The petitions are referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which will probably re- 
port against their prayer. 

The Senate. engaged in an incidental debate on Pensions 
on Tuesday—Messrs. Wall, Hubbard and Davis in favor of 
the Pension System; Messrs. Benton, Calhoun and Morris 


Texans— || 


Q17 


to go so far as to abolish all pensions except to invalid Sol- 


diers of the Revolution. 

On Wednesday, the House was the theatre of a sharp de- 
bate on a motion of Mr. Cambreleng to raiso a Select Com- 
mittee to investigate the Swartwout defalcation. Mr. Wise 
moved to refer the matter toa Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. This motion had precedence, and 
on it Mr. Wise proceeded to address the House in regard to 
the recent defalcations, after his most savage fashion. The 
House adjourned without taking the question: 

In Senate, Mr. Rives moved a call on Secretary Woodbury 
for the details of his late negociations with Mr. Biddle’s Bank, 
&c. &e. [We suspect ‘the gentleman will take nothing by 


his motion.’] It lays over for consideration. 


Ox10.—The official yote for Governor in this State is as 
follows: 1838. 1836. 


Wilson Shannon, Adm., 107,888 Joseph Vance, W., 92,204 
Joseph Vance, Whig, ..102,136 Eli Baldwin, Adm., 86,158 


5,748 
The Whig vote has increased 10,000, and the Administra- 


Shannon's majority,. Vance’s majority, 6,046 


| tion 21,000 in two years. 


Gov. Shannen was inangurated on the 13th inst. and his 
Inaugural Address fills some ten columns of the Ohio States- 
man. It reads as though the Governor had made a good 
many promises while on the stump as a candidate last sum- 
mer. 

| Works 
yet unfayored Counties—an unsafe though not unreasonable 


It urges a universal and rapid extension of the State 
of Improvement, on the ground of reciprocity to the 


ground. It recommends the distribution of the School Fund 


to su 


n German as well as English common schools—a 
proposition which we must suppose no sane man would make, 
| except on compulsion. If it is sound, we ought to conduct 
| the proceedings of Courts, keep the public records, &c., in 
| French, Dutch, or whatever tongue may happen to be most 
| familiar to the majority in any county or section of the Union, 
and thus foster and keep alive half a dozen langunges in tho 
country,-to the great vexation and inconvenience of the mass 
of the people. 

The Governor is rancorously hostile to any National Bank, 


|] and in favor of the real Sub-Treasury plan of collecting the 


Singu- 


larly enough, while he recommends this course to be purstted 


Revenues in specie and keeping them accordingly 


| by the Federal Government, he does not propose any thing 
lik Banks and 
Bank notes—Banks, too, which have suspended payment for 


it for the State, whose Revenues are all in 


a yenr and more, and by so doing, as the Governor prepos- 
(We have 
ent it be- 


terously asserts, bade defiance to the laws 


metimes been unable to pay a debt at the in 


came due, yet we never suspected that we thereby ‘bade de- 


|| fiance to the laws.’) 
|| The Governor is in favor of making all Banks guage their 
ably be 


|| well—of making stockholders personally liable to the value of 


issues by the amountof their specie, which would pr 


their stock—which, to be effectual, should be accompanied by 


further provision that no man should own stock without be- 


the nominal value of his stock. 


|| ing worth as much beside a 
|| Without this the provision adds not a straw to the absolute 
security of the public, He also proposes the instant proscrip- 
tion of all notes under Five Dollars, and the ultimate suppres- 


It is casier passing such acts as he re- 


sion of all under Ten. 
| quives here than making them stay passed, as some folks have 


xtow.—We have no room for fur- 


| found in our State to their s 


|| ther comment. 


|| Pexnsyr vANtA.—The official Returns of the October Elec- 
|| tion in the Key-Stone State, ns communicated by the Secre- 


tary of State to the Senate, exhibit the following aggregates 


} on the State tickets: 
t Governor. 

| For David R. Port 
“ Joseph Ritner ..- 


Constiturion, 
New Constitution. 
Old Constitu' 

Mojority ......2.. 1,212 


eived that the total yote is not per- 


«197,89 


129.5 


1 113,9 


71 
59 


Majorityse+++e6-5,496 

It will at once be pe 
fect. 
of votes cast in several Counties. The Whig return from 
Philadelphia County is taken as the regular one, by which 
Porter loses about 4,000 votes and Ritner 2,000. About 200 
Porter votes cast in Dauphin County were lost by irregularity. 


This is owing to conflicting returns, or to the rejection 


In Lycoming County about 1000 votes are lost—nearly all of 


entirely in opposition. Mr. Morris declared himself willing 


them Ritner yotes—by the rejection of the vote of Young- 
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womanstown District by the County Bo; On an ag 


gate of all the votes cast, or claimed to haye been cast, Gen. 
Porter would have a little over 7,000 majority, and the 
Amendments to tho Constitution would be carried by about 
3,000. How far an iny 


as to exclude all illegal or unpolled votes wi 


tion which should be so thorough 


uld affect this, 


will probably never be known. 

The Quarrel.—A Committee of the Senate have reported 
that M Bell and Maclay, Wh 
the Senate from the Huntingdon District, and they have been 
There 


cast, but a Counter re- 


were duly clected to 


admitted to the seats accordil no doubt that 


they received a mnjority of the vote 


port was made by the minority of the Committee, disputing 


the legality of some of those votes. A Whig Committee has 
by lot to investiga 
of Mr. Hann: 


mittee was in the case of Mr. Wagner. [From these two 


been 


the Philadelphia County 


contest, in the s a ‘Democratic’ Com- 


Committees we shall be likely to get the facts of the case-— 
Mr. W; 


on the ground that the present was improperly constituted.— 


er has petitioned for a now Committee in his case, 


Another Committee (Whig) was raised in the case of Mr. T. 
S. Bell of Chester (Adm.) who has held a seat from the com- 


mencement and taken an active part in all deliberations, on 


the strength of a clorical mistake in Montgomery County.— 


gal votes were 


Unless he proves that ille ven for his oppo- 


nent, he must certainly lose his sea 


On Monday morning, M 


Luzerne and Montelius of Union (Whigs) »went into the 


House, as constituted by their opponents with Mr. Hopkins 


as Speaker. This ex an Adm. House witheut the seats 


in dispute from Philadelphia County, and deprives the Whig 
House of a quorum. We think the difficulty is now near its 
termination. 

Latest from Harrisburg.—The Pe 
asserts that it has been proved by t 
Cu 


and Clerk of the Return Board, that no Return was made 


nsylyania Telegraph 
testimony of Mr. Me- 
nt in the Philadelphia County business, 


hen, an active 


out by the majority at the regular meeting of the Board, 
but that the Return on which the Van Baren Members claim 
their seats was made out by himself in the Philadelphia Post- 


Ollice two days after, and by him carried round to the Judge 
to be signed! If, this is correct, it fully justifies Secretary 
and makes the conduct of the Whi 


Burrow at Harrisbu 


legally ri: 


men ‘cou facie claim their seats, though we still 


rclaim. It looks 
ize the Whig org 


think an inve must establish th 


atio} 


now as though the Senate would recog 


ation of the House—in which case, the troubles have only 


begun. This is a most un 


appy business 


Inpiaya.—The Legislature of this State conyened at In- 
dianopolis the first Monday in December. Li Gov, 
Hillis to Chair of the Senate, and Thomas J. I 8 
was elected Speaker of the House by 18 majority over Gen. 
Robert Hanna—both Whigs. The election turned on the 


fvans being the candidate 


State Improven 


question— 


f the present extended 
arted ¢ 


of those favorable to the prosec 


system, and Gen. Hanna being suy 


ult is ificant of the 


its modification. Of course the 


able uction of the Legislature 


views and pro 
Gov. Wallace’s Messag 
He reports the Financ 


sof Indiana as ina 


State inter 


most exhaustc nd critical condition. The State must bor- 


make Jess Canals. 


row more money 
On Friday the 7th, the two Houses went into Convention 


for the choice of a U. S, Senator, in place of Hon. John Tij 


ton, of doubtful politics, with the following 


itler and Sturdivant of|f elected Spe 


} McClur 
|| 


put. We do not see how the Van Buren | 


an advocate of|| 


almost exclusively devoted tol] Lineoln .. 


Later. 


After two da: 


rther balloting, the Legislatare || are th 
rS. Wurte 
Tippecanoe District, as a ails by the misspelling of 
< years from the dth.of Mareh |! his name in a part of the returns; and one in Hancock, where 


Mr. Little- 
chosen ; one in Somerset, 


yacancies—one in Cumberland, whe; 
Mem-| field, Adm., lacks 4 yotes of bein 


ena- || where Daniel Steward, jr., Whig, 


at length made choice of Hon. Ar 


ber of Congress from the 
tor of the United States for 
next, The vote on the final ballot was—for Albert S.|| Hezckiah Williams, Adm., loses the return by a blunder of 
|| White, (Whig) 75; Col. Blake, (Whig) 37; Noble, (Whig) || the 
\|11; Howard, (V. B.) 16; Tipton, (V. B.) 1; Boon, (V.|] will be declared entitled to their seats, and that Mr. Little- 
|| B.) 1; Dewey, (Whig) 1. || field will be elected by the Joint Meeting. The Senate will 

r—15 to 10. 


turning ofticers of one town. We presume the last two 


|| Mr. White is one of the youngest Members of Congress| 


from Indiana, elected last year for the first time, and h 


stand as last y 


| es 2 


s = 
if Ittixors.—The new Legislature of this State convened at 
p a e Sena s Presi: 7, . * 
|| probably as little idea of being made Senator as President. | Vandalia on Monday the 3d inst. The Lieutenant Governor 


|| He was set down as having “killed himself” last winter || elect took the Chair of the Senate, and Benjamin Bond of 
by voting to sustain Claiborne and Gholson as Members| 


Clinton Co, was elected Secretary by a clear party vote: For 
from Mississippi, aguinst the claims of Prentiss and Word || Bond (Whig) 21; M. L. Covell (Adm.) 17. Two Senators 


of his own party. He had imbibed the opinion that the | eral unsuccessful 


absent—both Adm. In the House, after se’ 
n, though intended to| ballotings, Hon. William L. D. Ewing (late U. S. Senator, 


a legal election for the | sfwhereo? tlie’ Goy 


first election of Claiborne and Ghols 


be for the Special Session only, wa and ‘formerly Receiver of Public Mone: 


|| whole term, and he adhered to it throughout, being the!) enment has not yet become seized and possessed) was chosen 
only Whig: that voted in accordance with that opinion. || speaker, Last ¥ote, for Ewing (Adm.)/ 43; A. Lincoln 
Perhaps the very act that was thought to have ‘killed’ || (Whig) 38; H. L. Webb (Conservative) 2, and 2 scattering. 


him has aided in his elevation . 


c 


| Three Whigs and three Adm. al 's that it 


ent. So it appea 


abled at | 8 just as difficult now as ever to determine which party really 
|| has the majority in joint ballot of the Dlinois Le, 


ALADAMA.—Tho Legislature of this State a 
Tuscaloosa on Monday the 3d inst. In Senate, Mr. 
Calhoun of Dallas (Sub-Treasury Nullifier) was elected Pr 
|] ident; the vote Leing for Calhoun 14, Rains (Whig) 7, Mc 
|| Vay (Adm.) 4. Inthe House, Hon. John McChu 


slature. 


ame: 


Vinointa.—The journals of this State of all p 
| discussing this question—Who shall be elected to th 
was || of the United States? The Conservatives (who have con- 
ker by 47 votes to 42 for Shields, Adm. Mr. |] siderable strength in the Legislature) will present Hon. Wm. 


are 


Senate 


a nephew of Judye White of Tennessee, very || C. Rives for reelection; the 


Sub-Treasury men have pretty 
moderate in his polities, but opposed to the Sub-Treasury and |] generally concluded that they cannot support him, and will 

favor of the Special Deposite plan. He must have been’! probably offer their ablest und strongest man, Hon. James 
supported by a number who rank as Ad McDowell of Rockbridge; a 


istration men. 


od portion of the Whigs 


A Convention of the “Democratic Republican Party” was] are ready to sustain Mr. Rives, while others dissent and 
to meet ut Tuscaloosa on Monday of this week. So faras we |] would prefer Hon. John Tyler. The Whigs are the strongest 


| can gather 


ily those who support the 


National Administra-|| party, and could probably elect a man over both the other 


|| tion in its financial policy (or in spite of it) are expected to if they were resolved to make such an issue. We believe, 
unite iti it. The cull for this Convention appears in the shape |] joweyer, that Mr. Rives will be 
of an Address f 


other things, as: 


cted. 


om a Mobile Committee, which, among many A : - = ¢ 
seh em | Kextucky.—The Legislature of this State met at Frank- 


neral disorder || fort on the 3d inst. Lieut. Goy. C, A. Wickliffe took the 
disposed to bear || Chair of the Senate and Hon. Robert P. Letcher was reélect- 


t keenly from the 
seemed hone 


“ Though suffering m 
of the times, our peor 
‘up under the barthens they had imposed on themselves, in- || ed Speaker of the House without opposition—both Whigs 
“stead of disingenuously attempting to shift them on the | 
houlders of others.” 


course, as were the minor officers chosen. Gov. Clark de- 


|livered his Message on the following da 


Now} we have no controversy with this statement in the po- 


| litical sense which it is primarily intended to bear, but in a|| Wtsconstx.—The Legisl ritory assembled 
| general sense it is yery far from the th. Lo make it cor-|| at Madison on the 26th ult. William Bullen of Racine Co. 
rect, Alabama should nevey have ded Specie Pay- Jwas ole 1 President of the Council, and John W. Black- 
ments, or at any rate have discharged her foreign debt in the || stone of Iowa Co. Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Goy. Dor 


equivalent of Specie. Instead of this, she sus © on tho following day. 


ided early, ¢ transmitted his M 


|| and her currence: 


so far that her last Cotton Crop 


ee ee ce Spacie valuation. whereby che ||, Lhe New-Hngland Review, at Hartford, Conn., has passed 
ined and bev Now-York and ether catditars fst that pay inte the hands of Mr. E. Browster Green, as 


—amounting, we believe, to millions. If she had || 


itor and Pro- 


ost that per 

Nt Pe" prietor, and is very much improved bythe change. It is now 
a staunch Whig paper. The late Editor, Mr. G. W. Bus- 
teed, appeared to get along well enough until he quarreled 


|| with His party for not appointing him to some office and sued 


really done what is asserted in the above extract, she would || 


have seen much harder times than she has. 


z lady for breach of promise! laying his damages at 
$30,000! The Yankees would n't stand this; the Whigs de- 


nd Couneil have canvassed the |) ° YU 


Marne.—The Governor | 
| votes for Members of Congress and State Senators, The fol- “ 
lowing is the result ; |}nounced him-as a traitor; the ladies and dandies rose in 
| J Adm. MEMNERS OF CONGRESS. Whi 

| York... N. Clifford*. ..5568 N D. Appleton. 4560 


arms—the former indignant at the daring invasion of their 


| | privileges; the latter scenting an insinuation that ladies were 
| 09° Ezkl.W ins 962% | A i i 7 7 A 
EzkL-Whitman +5624 701! dragooned into marriage promises to get rid of importunit 
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ALAS ASADIMAW VR SRUATG resulted in the success of the Whigs, as usual—Mnyor, Com- 


42164 612 
im. majority over Whig 3,427; over all ¢ 


and notreally taken captive by the perfections of theit adorers 


—and Mr. George Washington Busteed was fain to put his 


head in un auger-hole.—The new Editor has our best wishes. 


Vashin: 


tion.—Tho r 


315. mon Council, and Ward officers in most of the Wards. For 


F } : 
sae nea te Dalle ae attring yotes wore mainly enst for Conservatives, | Mayor, Samuel A. Elioty Whig, 8,762; Celeb Rally, Adm, 
Milton Stappsteerw 00 00)] The first three Counties form each a District; Somerset |] SeOttOr ng i eues Beira abs 
Charles Dewey. H 14 12]) is divided between Kennebec and Penobscot Districts, and|| Negro Insurrect We copy the following from the 
John Damont..... 9 4 | Hancock votes with Wachitetons aDlietabw. Gonney ck Pis-| Nashville Banner of Saturday, the 8th instant. “The Frank- 
MNCs 6 4) Op catmqus votes with thos from which tis formed,» | Record rereved lastnight, conning Jong acount of 
Ratcliff Boon « 12 0 || —We have not room for the Senatorial: canvass, nor is it] Williamson and Rutherford counties, to murder all the whites 


, A. Howard... 
19, 
Thomas H. Blake... 
Charles Dewey . 
Noah Noble 

T, A. Howard 
William Hendrick: 


» Adm. 36 


seeeseee O 


38 || material, since the votes of tho sev 


al Counties are pretty] they could on a certain day and take possession of the counties, 

clearly indicated by the foregoing. The Administration party || elect officers to suit themselves, etc. One of the black ras- 

has elected 3 in York, 3 in Cumberland, 2 in Oxford, 1 in| gala, a preacher, the BrORoFty of Mi Wiliams Deine of 
5 3 a illiamson, passed by the utle of General. ut he had a 

s| gto 2 enobscot, and 2 —in a 3. |} ¥ "Ip = 

Washington; 2 (in| Lenobsobjandi~/ensWelde—iatollid rival in the person of another rascal in Rutherford, who has 

The Whig been electioneering for Sheriff of the county, when the whites 

Somerset, and 1 in Hancock & Washington—inall 9. ‘Chere! should haye been exterminated.” 


have elected 4 in Lincoln, 3 in Kennebec, 1 in 


NEWS. 


GENERAL 


Tho Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury furnishes a y 
w P rotary soe y be sweptat once from the use and control of the General Govern 


detailed account of the Reyonue and Finances of the Government, || 7, 


from Which we make the following abstract it 
The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of Jan. 183) jae 
amounted (exclusive of ‘Trust Funds and the Post- 
Office revenues, which are not estimated in any ¢ f of it 
the following statements) to. a see . $46,337,688 
Receipts during 1237, (excluding as aforesaid). . 
Viz: From Custom +$11,169, 
“Lands 
Miscellaneous aah 
‘Preasucy Notes 
Total Bal and Reccipts of 1837... 
The Expenditures of that year were 
Viz: Civil List, For'n Intercourse, &e. $5, 
Mil’y Serv Indians, Harb &e. 104 
Naval Service, Exploring, &c 1852, 0 
Itoms of Public Debt ........ 
Leaving in the Treasury, Jon, Ist. 183: 5 ose 
Of this, however, is deposited with the States the su 
Leaving available in the Treasury, Jan. 1st, 1838 
Tho receipts of the first three quarters of 1838, are as. 
certained and estimated to be 
Viz: ...From Customs, ineludii 
poned bonds 
Public Land Sal 
Miscellancous —.--- 
Third bond of U. 


thai 


| ple 
bo 


Sank (sold) 


THE TREASURY REPORT. “Ree 


} public officers, and that in this ease the ultimate recovery of the bulk 


| Dreadful Steambe 


| eusta, of 


1 | ing 
\| off and proce! 
and was movin 
a float of timber for some minutes. 
|| the pilot rung the bell to go ahead, when the engineer for || Oe Jo and alsoyin tho progress ofa few years, reduce the surplus 
| the first time remarked that the eng 
| He ran to turn the bar, when on the instant the boiler ex-|| {iced the revenu 


vo shown that the whole treasure of the |] ‘The surplus on nnd has prevented embarrassment from this exccss 


@ linblo, in critical periods, to || of liabilities. 

nent.” || Compared with the preceding ye 

four per cent. ‘This isan unexpecte 
The cash on hand on the Ist inst. was as follows, viz 

vailable, or expected to be so after tho first 

of January neXtysseeee verre see Ene 

|| tn draft offices and due from the Canada post office: 


nt oceurrences | 


ed States, when intrusted to Banks, 
r, the revenue has inerensed about 


and most gratifying result. 


strikes us that still moro recent ocourrences have proved that the 


safe from depredation in the hands of || 1, hanks. 


lic. Money is not ent 
$84,220 OL 
«229,848 74 


S314, 


isa far more forlorn hope than in the other, But enough. 


Total... : . 2 
It will be seen that the surplus funds of the department, which at 
one time exceeded $400,000, have greatly diminished. 
atchez, burst her boiler on her pa Tho determiuation of Congress not to reduce letter postages, as 
E 3 suggested in my annual report of 1836, was considered in the light of 
on the 3d inst. She had been tow: | ‘an instruction to apply the cash on hand, and the increasing current 
ound, when the Angnsta cast her |} reventie, to improvements of tho mail service. It was stimated that 
r =. the 700 new routes established in 1836, and the improvements of sera 
Jed to nwood pile. She took in some wood || yieo on many old ones, it conjunction with the usual anaual inerenso 
of business in the country, would add at least fifteen per cent. to the 
revenue for the Inst year Which would be maintained with w still fur- 
ther incrense during the present year. The extension of mail service 
lingly carried far enough to consume this anticipated in~ 
a 
ouvenicnce of the de- 


nboat Au- | 
» from 


Explosion —The ste 


t city to Vicksbu 


ship which got o 


to another pile, when she was stopped by || 
When it had. passed, | 


ne was at its dead point. || haud to the lowest amount consistent with the 
|| partment. Th neral financial disasters of Inst year have not re- 
as might hay been expected. but have prevented 


inost of the anticipated increase, and thrown the department upon its 


oded, tearing the boat to pieces, utterly destroying her | 
7 | surplus to sustain n large portion ofits extensions. The indications now 
iler and works, and blowing the pilot and his box fifty |) are, that there will be a slight improvement in the revenue of the cur- 
et off. The pilot came down alive, bewildered, and pad- |) rent fis al year over the preceding, but not enough to produce aay 
material eifect. An advance somewhat greater may be expeeted next 


Part of second bond do. - * 1,600,000 00, \\ dled himself ashore on his box. The Captain, Clerk and)! year, but not great enough to meet tho increasing cost of mail services 
ssuo of Treasury Note + 19,716,820 86 . ; Anil put into operation the new routas establish e last session of 
Issuo OfeTreaast First Engitieer’ were instantly killed, with/a great  portion|| mid But nto operation the now routes establislad Rt tuo nak sesso! 

= ’ that, for moro than a year to come, 


(Of the receipts for Cu 100,000 have been in 


outstanding.) ] 
Tr ietreceinl the fourth quarter of 1833 are esti- yee 


$7,052,230 00 


reusury Notes, reducing by so much the amount of the hands and several passengers—how many is not as- 


Congress. Ic will hence be sec 
the curtailment, rather than the extension of service, on routes now in 
tobe expected. 
icra}, the accounts of postmastors aro rendered, and the duties 
with the utmost fidelity and precision. In- 


On mustering the hands after th 


rtained explosion, 


putractors performed 


mated to amount to eaeeseces: 3 C9 but eight of the twenty-eight appeared. ‘There was only 
Viz: ...From Custe 5,250,000 00 y-egN, BP me f d, the world may be challenged for any similar establishment, em- 
“Sales «1,160,000 00 | one lady on board, and she was uninjured. ‘The ¢ alaimity lying so much intelligence, activity and energy, and yielding to mil- 
Miscelancous. --+ + 2 ++ 15,000 00 | . i alll! of mankind so much unqualified good, ‘Tbe chief obstruct 
: or 000 0 isvoRicontsecthe res alaed caralesaneastand'c a} || lions of mank much. unqualified goor he chief obstructions 
Balance of Second bond U. $. Bak 687,230 S41 . of course, the result of sheer carelessness and criminal | (hich it hasrecently encountered inits earcer of usefulness, have arisen 
Aggregate receipts of 1833, (estimated) : ++ -& 954 05 || negligence }| from the deficiencies and unreasonable demands of corporate bodies, 
Which, with the 1 I balance in the Treasury on _ = = which it had employed, or deemed it useful to employ, in the public 
the Tstof January last, would amount to. « 204,206 0 Col, N: S. Von Shoult ae sda ite *P, eryice ; 
Or, deducting the Depsoite with tho States, (0 «+... y3,561 OF ibevee v Shoults, the actual leader of the late * Pat | Th hannying its funds. through the public agents, who are undor 
Tho expenditures of the first three quarters of 1838 re rei oe foray upon Prescott, U. C., was hung under sentenc bonds for their security and removable at will, and in dealing with the 
have been. panereteeccass= seceeseees 28,197,218 68]! 3 sues 1 individual of the States and of the United States in competition with 
Viz ivil List, &e. ---.seeeeee 284,029,074 13 >‘ ourt Martial on Saturday the 8th inst. He met his ack other, it finds all its operations easy, sufe, and prospero 
Military Service, &c see b2 || as becomes a soldie! His age was 31 His father wa At their last session, Congress enacted “'Thatench and every rail- 
Naval Service, €e..4+++e+ 20+ seu * || road within the limits of tho United States which now is, or hereafter 
Na Ser rset Major in the Polish army in the last struggle to throw off the | oe a ie ayia tall be a post route, and the Postmaster 
Redemp. & Int. of Treas 4,339,440 64 || Russian. yoke, and he also rose to that rank in the service. |] General hall cause the mail to be transported thercon, provided he 
Tho expenditures of the fourth quarter of 1833, in- : || can have it donoon reasonable terms, and uot paying more than twenty= 
; cluding interest and redemption of $3,750,000 Trens- At the subjugation of his country he emigrated, and in 1836 |} fiye per centum over and above what similar transportation would 
ury Notes, are estimated by the Departments at $13,- Bee ‘ ie Gest in nest*coache 
) 511,020 10, but by tho Secretary at. .....-scer-+ee+ 12,000,000 001° teed at Salinc, N- Y.,a3 a chennst. ;, He was residing ther To avoid further trouble with the railrond companies on the main 
Making an egate of expenditures it’ 1838 of. .. ; + 10,427,218 68 |] when induced to engage in tho ‘ Patriot’ enterprise. || mail Jines, it was determined to pay them, upon renewal of existiny 
) Leaving aneminal balance in the Treasury on the Ist | n || contracts, the highest price which this law would admit. But there 
of January next, of.....-+ peideseses 3° 34,866,987.33 || Dorephus Abbey, a printer, and second in command, was} wa¢ dificulty in fixing on that price. Tu the first place, it was to bo 
Of this, however, the following amounts are unayailable also to be hung on Saturday; also Daniel George and Charles || ascertained what Congress meaut by the phrase ‘similar transporta- 


1OL,644 97 


De fe with the States.. s+ ++ +6 
Due from insolvent Banks (long ago). 1,100,000 00 Ss 
Due from Banks that suspended in "37 00,000 00 


Deposited in the Mint ft 
tal of unavailable funds 


2,101,044 § 


Leaving an available balance of , cat > 2,765,542 36 |} o; 
Pustic Dent. | 


tion,’ aud in tte next place, what that trausportation would cost in 

un a transporta- 
They could not 
of the same smuil 


Tt Was obyious that they could not 1 


mith, officers in the same expedition. 
De that would, be impossib 


post coaches 

tion equal in speed 

mean the same trans 

onyicted, and a number more were sentenced to bo execute upon the same route; for in that ease the word same would have been 

n the 12th used instead of the Word ‘similar.’ It seemed probable that they had 
reference 


: i > the ordinary post coach transportation in the same sec= 
A brass piece used at Prescott is marked S. N. Y. No. 54, | tion 


Governor Arthur orders the execution of all the prisoners 


tation, or the transportatic 


und to the points of similarity between that aud rail 


‘Phe funded debt (old) of the Goyernment, now un- : points of nian 
Claiined and undischarged, amounts to sone $325,520 83 : fro eV eA aene road transportation, intending the additional 25 per cent. as compen- 
Vee Priucipal, $15,054 47; Interest, $249,500 36 J and evidently came from a New-York arsenal | fation for the increaéed speed. ‘Whis construction would have given 
‘Pho unfunded debt to .--+ee---+++ deeateave 36,913 40 ——————_ || the railroad companies as liberal a compensation as they had a right 
Beside this, the Goverument has assumed the debt con- “The Carb murnai,” a new Whig paper at Car-|| to expect, inasmuch as it would have materially increased the cost of 
tracted by the cities in the District of Columbia for rf nail transportation, while in respect t gers, produce und mer- 

Fete te cio Chesapeake aud Ohio Canal. 1,600,000 09 | bondale, Luzerne Co., Pa., has reac eritakeccand mutational cuamaleey iaconCieeraruheroal rs) B 
pay! Reulsion ount of oh Dt i r 1838 aro oats : It is edited and published by Mr. James B, Mix, late of this | But poninc praful cor ideration of the words of the law, in connec 
Neonsury Notes issued in 1837 and 'S amount to-.§15,709,810 0 Sp ocean it With the inail service existing at the time of its passage, the de- 
Ofawhich there have heen redecined, city, and does credit to his ability and industry SEA a ee eee ae eeea niopua came Guctian note (WXOrsUle 
Leaving still outstanding - +). ..+++ - |[to the railroad companies. ‘That the word ‘similar’ should bo con- 
Recewrs AND EXPENDITURES | REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL strued ts having no reforeice to speed, wns a positon which aecord- 
Tho total Receipts for 1839 arc estimated at .......-« «$22,780,000 00 A othe zalns Well as just rules of construction, could not bo main 
Fee ee a Cuteue 7 acter an eee ae Dec From New York to Baltimore, the great Southern and West- 
eken HL 41500,000 00 | : Sin—The post routes of, the United States in. operatio orn mails are united inoue. At the latter point they separate, ope 

ands 500, day of July last were, as neatly as can be ascertuined, 134 

Atiacellanaousseeeeesese 500,000 00 x ; 1 portion, believed to be the larger, going West, and the other South. 
Balance from the DepositeBaaks 2,400,000 00 in extent. ‘he rato of annual, transportation on that day wa about |] Te could not be doubted that the transportation of tho Westorn mail 
Add available balance of 1838 765,342 00 34,530,202 miles, and its cost $3,131,308, vine was, in ta duly ite eight its importance, nd also its speed, moro 
Gives a total of means for 1289 of 91 545,342 00 xopterenenticnth wads ‘imilae! to thaton the main Southern line, than any other appertain- 
The Expenditure dstiimated at «+ =.--«.830,500,000 00 |} Da eateaacth |] inz'to the department. ‘Phe dopartment, therofore, felt constrained 
Viz: Required on old Appropriations, $7,500,000 00 By steamboat ond railroad, 13,09: to take the cost of that transportation as its guide in fixing on the basis 
Tr aascy Notes and Interest... 8,000,000 00 | y TOG : for tho allowance to railroad companies on the main Southern line, 
y ae provided for by law. ‘Che cost of this line, from Bultimore 


New Appropriations required. 000,000 00 | 
Leaving « balance in the Treasury, Jan. 1st, 1840, of... $1,045,342 00 } 
The Estimates for 1839 are as follows | 

Civil List, &e. y+ >-+» } 
Military and Indian Services. 
Naval Serv cpED 
Redemption of Treasury Notes, 
Making a total of .---... 
Wherefore, the Secretary argues that there will be no considerable |} 
balance in the Treasury, aud the Fourth Instalment of the Surplus |} 
Revenue of 1836 cannot be deposited with the States. 
V. Exeonrs axo Inrorts 1x 1633. 
‘Pho Exports during the year ending Soptomber 30, 15 
puted (o have beon §103,1:36,000 
Of these, about $90,000,000 were of Domestic, and $12,170,000 of | 
Foreign origin. 
The former have 
the same year were $12,000,000. 
989,217 le Valuo than thoso of the previous your 
78,000,000 less than those of 1836. 
yours, more than $26,000,000 nnnually, or un || 
our whole Domostic exports, have been 


21096 07 
8,050,000 00 


are com- 


inished from the previous year $4,998,414, and |) 


being uearly 
During the last three 
average of near nine-tenths ¢ 
derived from agriculture. 
‘Thus fur the statistical portion of the Report. Its argumentation is 
columns, but developes nothing of remarkable 


extended over mai 
novelty or moment; all its important sug 
concisely embodied in the President's Message. The Secre 
the Sub-Treasury proposition at great length, and entirely to hiv own 
equally silent with the President on the point of 


tions haying been m 


ry argues |) 


satisfaction; yet he 


Total 34,580,202 $3,151,308 
'This is exclusive of transportation by steamboats-and othor vesse ‘a 
s c cout, was uddod, and the a, $237 50, was offered to the rail- 

rt = EL UGE a Ly road companies between Fredericksburg, Virginia, and the Roanoke 
hart e | c T he hi nsation which could be allowed them by 
The lettings of the present year have becu at aconsiderable advance |} F.V°"; uh by 
on former prices, except those of the express mails, Wuich have been Wines Pho same, rule pox intended to,beiapelictoalliats da under 


to Cincinnatl, was found to )per mile. ‘To this-sum, 25 per 


| like circumstances 


ata saving of about 29 per cent. 4 
To aveld danger of embarrassment from the recent check on the || Peadily accepted as more, ample thn the railroad companies hod a 
reyenue of the department, retrenchmonts and suspensious of servi glit tocxpect, and that this troublesome matter would have bee 1 for- 
F F ever adjusted, so far as regards those road. But the proposal of the 


at eure has 


have been made to the amount of $359,641 per annum. G a, ont x 
TR Eo a aie oar nagece whlelivas of the least value\ts the| | donnrtmonuhasvorbeon acceded|to, and noLenly,isia highor compen 
SOMRTaTILY sution demanded, but conditions are insisted on as extraordinary as 
The report of the First Assistant Postmaster General, herewith || (ie cancers Of thom would be impolitic and illegal. The depart 
inout is, therefore engaged in making provision for the transportation 


nishos interesting details as to the mail sorvic 
ices was 12,519, bei 


transmitted, f 


of tho groat Southern mail by other means after tho Ist January next, 


spOtithe sto July Inst, He ot post ore a ot ratablich || Hot boing at liberty uudor tho law, even it it were otherwise disposed, 
ed was 1,104, and the nuwnber discontinued 352. During th rathor than ccedo to the terms demanded by the railroad com- 
year, the appointments of postmasters were 2,068, panic This caunot be done ou the same line without public incon- 

veniouce in the loss of time, and although a rivalline may be raised up 


‘Tho number of post offices on this day is 12,553. 

‘The numbor of contractors in eervice during tho last year was about | 
1,047, Of this number, 592 havo been fined or had deducti 
from their pay, on account of delinquencies and omission. 
gato umount of fines and deductions, excluding remission: 
128 54. | 
‘Phe revenuo of the department for the year ending 

June 30, 1837, was 

Tho accruing expenditures were 


Excess of revenue, . 
The revenue of the department f 
30th June last, is estimated to have been: ..++ 
‘The engagements und liabilities of the department for 
tho same year wore. + 


in tho course of a few months fully equal in speed, yet it will not bo 
nvenient to the department, or in all respects so useful to tho 
public ns the one in question, But having offered all that the law ad~ 
mitted, and more than justico and good policy would have sanctioned 
had no low been passed, the department docs not feel in avy way re~ 
sponsible for the public inconvenience which may ensue. 

Th details have bee en that Congress may correct the con- 
struction ‘en to the law of Inst session if too liberal or too strict, or 
resort to such further enactinents as the public interest may scem to 
[ho principle that Congress may constitutionally make 
roads for the transportation of the mails, ouce entertained by some, 
seems to be generally abandoned ; but that they may use for that pur 
pose all roads constructed under the authority of the States, hns bith 
erto beon universally admitted. Che churtors of railroads aro grante 
ed for the public convenience, and in their construction they are con- 


made | 


roquire, 


he proposed Exaction of Specio for all Public Dues. He remarks that | 


if 


dered so far 
> their use without t 


pubi 


lic that private property is taken at a valuation for 
he consent of the owner, Whothor these ronde aro 


¥ to form an exception as to the right of use vested in the United States 
; ) by the Constitution, is a question which it may soon become neces- 
j sary to consider. 


{ie valuable books ond papers of this department are in constant 


ril from the combustible nature of the building now occupiod. It 
ns n shingle roof, and much wood-work withing and it the dopart- 
moot of tho Auditor’s office, thero ure daily about seventy fires. It is 
Perhaps in greater danger from the proximity of stables cel other 
Wooden buildings, which could hardly burn, in some ditections of the 


one of the most 


d Manu without involving the whole structure occupied by the dopart- 
mont in their destruction. Tho consciousness of this coun. peril 


Painful incident: to the administration of the de, 


\? partment; and Tecan only relieve myself from awerehe of responsibil. 
iy by requesting you to bring this subject to the serious attention of 
Congrese. 


With the highest respect, 
Your obedient sorvant, 


To the President of the United States, AMOS KENDALL. 


To the Hon. 


8 fit occasion to close our correspondence wit 


LETTER FROM NICHOLAS BIDDLE, 


Jokn Quincy Adams, Washington, D. O. 


PHULAapeLpata, Dec, 10, 1838, 


My Dear Sin—The general resumption of specie payments presents 


course of the Bank 


h_an explnnation of the 
ofthe United States in regard to that subject. "This 


On the 10th of May, 1897, the Banks of Now-York suspended spccio 


Ayments, and their example was immediately and necessarily 
lowed by the other Banks in the United States 


fol- 
The country was thon 


A placed in a situation of extreme difficulty, from which it eecle bo ex- 


y by instant and vigorous measures for its protection. ‘Tha 
dangers were—the total prostration ofits credit and character abroad— 


prices of all its public securities and its staple pro- 


Auctions—and, last and worst, that the defensive remedy of suspension 
Tah be protracted until it became itself n disease. It was roaninon 
thet that ete calamity had outrun the capacity of mere politicimmes. 
that the country must take care of itself, and rely only upon itself— 
and as, in times of peril, the voice of the bumblest citisen may some- 


the tumult, my own personal position soemed to 
of instant and deep responsibility. Accordingly, 


at the very moment when this national misfortune occurred, immediate 


order. 
J I. Aware that the 
) the character of the 


and insolvency, I ai 


Tuensures were adopted to mitigate and repuir it. Of these in there 


first intelligence of the suspension would degrade 
country, and subject us to the reproach of bad faith 
ddressed to you a published letter, which went to 


Europe at the samo time with the news of the suspension, in witch 1 
ventured to pledge myself for the fidelity of o1 
1 


letter, of the 13th of May, 1837, I said :— 
duties devolve on the Bank and the countr 
rai nations—the second, our own. We owe ad 


means large for our resources, but disproportioned to out present 
{ meaus of payment, i 
Tot seem to be an effort to avoid the payment of our honest debe ne 


them. 


agency in co 
cility fo 
ma this duty, by earnest appeals to their honor und th 
{ With what a genera 


We must take care that this late mensuro shall 


We have worn, and eaten, and drunk, the produce of thet ine 
dustry—too much of all perhaps. But that is our faulte—not teat, 
We may take less hereaftor—but the country is dishonored unless we 
discharge thut debt to its uttermost farthing. 
For this purpose—tho carly and total discharge of opr deht to for- 
elgners—the whole power of the Bank of the United States was de- 
Toted. "In such a crisis it was evident that if recourse was had te riegd 
Curtailments, the ability to pay would be proportionally diminished 
while the only true system Ww 
as consisted with its safety, so as to enable the debtors to collect their 

resources for the di: 

/ Bank, thou 


» to Keep the country as much at ease 


ischarge of their debts. For the same purpose the 


b entirely out of its own course of business, andin some 
degree of collision with its own oxclusive interests, assuined an acy 

ting tho debts of the Bank uf E 
the recovery of all debts—and stimulated our countrymen to 


gland—gave every fa- 


pus emulation that appeal was answered, you well 


know—for it touched a chord which lies docp in all America 
If the univer 
pengssed without a painful sympathy—its melancholy was redeemed 


ress which pervaded the community could not be 


by the high and manly spirit which it roused throughout the country. 


For never, 


n its m 


‘ost glorious fields of battle, was there displayed a 


Tore lofty sentiment of honor aud courage than Was then echibiied, 


| instantly and cheerfully; what it was impossible to pay at ence, wa 

secured with ample interest for the delay, with an utter abandonment 

i of mere selfishness, and a disregard of any pecuniury 8nerifice neces- 

q sary to fulfil their engagements. Accordingly, the manner in which 

| the United States have settled their immense commercial deht ty Eu- 

| Tope, is alastiog monument of their integrity. No country could have 
better performed its duty. Even in the calmest moments of prosperity | 

such a settlement could scarcely bo imagined as was accomplished 

| amidst the general wreck and confusion of all its great intercsts, with 


Btry in m 


The honest payment of debt—the homely duty of Private life—was 
/ clevated by its wniversality intoa sentiment of national hovon 
2 whole co 
i sacred and patriotic obligation. Whatever could be paid, was Pp 


5 the 
some 


ass pressed forward to its porformance, ast 


which the country was afflicted. The consequence is, thit the general 


| credit of the country never stood higher th 


has now earned a r 
\ that while the Goveroment of the United States is the only Govern- 


ments with 
sand victor: 


threate 
deavored to establish, as the basis 
ter or other e 
bea 


In the midst of th 


gage: 
Hed by any 


by a combination of politician 


at this moment—for it 
ive and characteristico— 


distinction entirely exclu 


ment on earth that has ever puid to the last cent its national debt, the 
People of the United States have discharged { 
an nexaropled fidelity—a civil glory this, worth u thou. |] 


ir private engage- 


hese troubles the character of our institutions was 
n Pennsylvania, who en- 
Amorican legislation, that a char- 
ment made by any State Legislature was liable to 
subsequent Lozisiature—and still more offectually 


by any political mecting called a Convention—which is only anothe, 
form of extraordin 


carry that dogn 

assertion of 
gngagements to foreigners, put forth at a moment when the country 

\\ was laboring under a tem, 
\ Tated to destroy all confid 
putions—and I therefore said to you in my letter, “This must not be, 

deeiled whether this Pennsy 
mere society of plunderers—nor will the honor of 


Tt must be 
community, or a 


cha 


the State be relieve 


: | cmallpoliticias 
some solemn decla 
of violating the 

should be dons, a 
done, for the honor of th 


: and for the stabilit; 


Accordingly, whi 


Wish to fix upon her, until the Con 
ration that there is no power in this Na 


ary legislation,—and an attempt was snuounced to 
to eflect ata convention then approaching. ‘The 
right by the State Government, to annul all its 


bts, wns calcu 
rican inst 


porary inability to pay its di 
nee in the integrity of our A 


vania of ours is a virtuous 


ed at home or abroad from the stain which a few 
ention ndopts 
capaho 
cred engagements of the State authorities. “That 
nd if any efforts of mine may avail, that shall he 
te, for the character of her sister States, 
y of our popular institutions.” 

en the Convention met, one of its most decided 


\feq 7% the following resolution, passed on tho 2st of November, 
\ \tea7. 
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granted under an act of Assembl: 


frantis mado; and if such a ch 
juently misused, it may be void 


ustice in due course of law, and not othorw: 


of a power expressly reserved in 
The obligation of the State Le 


Resolved, That it is the Sense of this Convention that acharter duly || defying them. My task is now onded—nnd I 


gladly withdraw from 
¥, to # Bank or other private Corpo- || these responsibilities, carrying with me tho only satisfaction 1 ever 


raUon, is, when accepted, a contract with the parties to whom the | sought in them—the consciousness of having done my duty to the 


Hartge be unduly granted or subse- || country as a good citizen 

ded by the judgment of a Court of With great regard, yours, &e. _N, BIDDLE. 
se, unless in pursuance -—— 

the charter.” LATER FROM FRANCE 

egislature to fulfil all their engage- 


thoit fornia Wforcigners—and the anxiety of individuals te fay {| By the packet ship Ville De Lyon, Capt. Stoddard, from 


thoir foreign debts, being thus est 


Poth to.comply with their contracts at as little enerihea as possible, 


‘ablished, tho next care was to enable | Havre, Noy. 8, we have Paris Papers to the 7th. 


He was due to foreigners that every debt should be paid-cit we dueto || The political news is not important. "The Commercial 
thacelves to make the most of our resources in the settlement (Mee |is favorable. Cotton maintains the late advance, and is in 


these resources consisted mainly 
ple productions of the country. 


th bi sand ¢ ~ <5 | ° . 
Pho eck OF eae ons atte ie demmand, Coffee is slightly improved. No change in 


pedi a eeink both to tho lowest paint of dopression, and it eeomed nee | the American staples. 


Pedient to save them from sacrifice by two ieaguree applicable to 


cach, 


Il. Thero can be scarcely any form of security moro eafo than the |/ 
Fre wary cngegements of the States, They have a most luxuriane 
—valuable products—infinitonaturalady. 
tedeveloping them. ‘They have every thing but money aed for that 
they are able to pay, and willing topay, much more than the wor pro- 


801 


ductive industry of Europe can 
instead of being Wasted in wars 0 
Provement of th 


M. Thiers had arrived at Rome, where the Pope received 
jhim with great cordiality. "The Proposed object of his 
‘“ges—untiring industry |] mission is to procure materials for the history of Florence, 
but it was thought at Rome that the m sion of the ex- 
President was not purely literary. In his audience with 


afford to pay. Their loaus, too, 
F extravagance, go to the dircet im 


fo maeane ng States; eo that there can be no better || the Pope the subject of the Ancona controversy was al- 


application of tho means of any European capitalist, than to double luded to by the Pope.. M. Thiers received innumerable 


his income by American investm 


ents. Yet all these require know- 


age local information—the means of exciting condenses mati thanks for the services he had rendered the Church. 


find shelter and protection. 

Jn like manner the derangemen| 
of the South entirely at the mercy 
have dictated the terms of salo 


| {hought proper to avert that evil by omploying u large portion of the 
pata of the Bank in making advances on Southern produce 
had two effects—tho first was to provide remittanees-ve pay its ow 


bonds in England issued to the New York merchants in their extreme 


distre 


» for as the Bank could not 


planter to the foreign purchaser, 


the confusion o 


all private credit 


England, willing and able to pr 


reckless waste with which it has been too often thrown into the market, || been given up to Fructuoso Rivera, 
negard of all American interests. ‘The combination || ede reine ch Gee . i 
ihe application of capital on this side and. the pres | Video and assumed the reins of Govermeeney ae President 


Jars. I believe, too, that nearly o 


of the securities and staplos—and 
had they been thrown unprotec 
Theso mensures wore essentially 
measures of emergency adopted i 


distinctly the course of the Gove: 
the 6th of April Inst, I stated my 
safe or permanent resumption of 
the policy of the Government. t 


| change was soon and happily ma 


circular, requiring payments 
by Congress. On the 25 
requiring coin in alll pay 
tho month of July the ( 
payment of the bonds of the Ban| 
the Bank—and arrangements wer 
disbursements in the not 


nents to 


lic service, brought the Guverame 
re-establishment of the cur 


throughout tho siddle S 
the Southern an 

IV. It remained only to oid som 
same object. Their activity in 
provements had m 
excess. But they hn 
willingness, to pay—and all that 
period to recruit their exhausted 
Proaching crops, by a short antici 


for th 


y making adva 
nks in those Sta 


circle of resumption throughout t 


itis a source of great gratification 
to do, has been done 

It was proposed to protect the 
first shock of tho suspensiou—to 
foreign debt with the least snvri 
to vindicate the good faith of the 


tates which were lexs prop: 
Alithose are done, and tha trou 

OF the futuro, itis difficult to 
the United States will no longer 
of the United States had cense dt 


don, as the common contre and the gencral support ofall American : Rated : 
ies,—where, in addition to the appropriate business of the || Arabian partizans who arrived from the interior at Algiers. 
Bank itself, all the public and corporate stocks of the States, might 


Hate advances upon them in the South, recelving in exchange Lilien 10 
Europe. ‘The sccond effect was to introduee into the merece new || Tho Island of Martim Garcia, in the mouth of the Uraguay, 
ermpetition and thus prevent the unconditional subjection of the |/ has been captured by the French after a warm action in which 


the concurs on the mere personal security of the merchants,-which 


junount which it is difficult to estimate below 10 or 15 millions of dol- 


Europe has been paid by the more difference between the actual salos 


ncoin 
h of June tho bill ealled the 


Verament agreed to receive an anticipated || Whites in the w: 
of the Bank. Theso arrangements, as 
honorable to the executive officers, as they wero beneficial to the pub- 
cy, and opened the way to a 
tion of specie payments. ‘That ros 


tes on the 13th of August, and in many of 
Western States soon 


de them debtor States, and depreciat 


incnts. ‘Cho Bank of the United Stat 


all of whom will, it is presumed, by the || tect the innocent, and inoffensiv 
month of January, resume specie payments, te 


And now, upon reviewing the events which followed the suspension, || 


Ml premature attempt to resume—but, by 


tablish an American agency in Lou- The death of Abd-el Kader is reported by some of his 


Important FRom SovTH Amenica.—The French seem to 
t of the currency placed the staples : ss 
of the foreign purchaser, who could || be making decisive movements South of us, and no sooner 
{o the prostrated planter. It was || 25 the report of the capture of San Juan de Ulloa reached 
us, than we hear of their armies being victorious in South 
America. 


This 


Correspondence of the New-York Express. 


t of cours To br JaNetno, November 9, 1838. 


purchase these staples, it 


‘These advances were made, not as 


they lost 14 killed and many wounded. The Buenes Ayreans 


8 erwards lande ; 
pl have rendered too hazardous, || surrendered and wero afterwards landed at Buenos Ayre 


Put on the actual shipment of the produce to an American house in |] They lost 12 killed and 20 wounded. The French had about 


tect American property from the || 500 men; the Buenos Ayreans about 120, The island had 
who had entered Monte- 


ng juteresta an |) Oribe had gone to Buenos Ayres in a British vessel of wan 

| ., The Fairfield sloop of war sailed this morning for Bucgos 
yres; | The Independence frigate is laying here, waiting the 
ie Prices they would have realized || rival of the Exploring Expedition, which was at Madeira 
ted into the ‘hands of Europeans. || when the British packet left. The packet arrived on the 29d 


of a temporary nature ‘—they were || instant via Pernambuco and Bahia 
in the midst of a public calamity and 


saved to the plan 


one Half of the commercial debt to || 4. 


to be discontinued with the necessity which caused themy As soon From tho Natchez Courier. 
therefore as tho capital and industry of the country had mown Texas.—President's Message.—By the attentions Pap 
side into their accustomed channel) 2 


s these operations werorolinquished, 


and now they have totally and finally cocoa |New Orleans correspondent we haverthe Houston (Texas) 
HL During these movements it became important to understand || Banner of Nov. 28, containg President Houston's Message to 


ny 


miviction iy ¢ny letter to you of |! Congress, relative to the lave Indian troubles, The present 
acct eae theta eee crowded state of our columns Prevents our insertion .of it 
awards them was changed.” ‘This|| He attributes thé troubles with he Tndians on the frontiers 
de. On the 30th of May the specie || to the rapacity and injustice of the whites, and fully substan- 
Tat Ofices, was repeated ll riates his. chargo by documentary evidence. So strongly is 
the Government was newationy fy || this exhibited that every obstacle was thrown by unprincipled 
of Col. A. Horton, who was the commis« 

the frontier line, 
‘nment agent, according to the report of the 
commissioner, was colleagued with those who are opposed to 
at into eflicicnt co-operation for the || Peace and quietness with the Indians, They also poison and 
sump- |) influence the minds of these latter with false representations 
Wh of Augen sls took place! of tho designs. of government against them, thereby exciting 


k to the Treasurer on the books of || sioner for running 
© made for the more distant public Even the gov 


une | their apprehensions and impelling them to acts of ager ion, 
Toning Teuthwestern States for the| after which these very individuals clamor fox their extirpation, 
tending their public and private im-|| The President ales deprecates the harsh and unjustifiable 


i their cur- I! treatment which peacenble resident Mexicans have received. 
d abundant resources, und perfect || 


moans gsieemed {© bo alonger | They have been at times insulted, plundered, and even mac 
Patiean alate detive from the ap-| dered; and says the President, « ‘The culprits have not been 
Fite aeility to meet their engago-|! arraigned or brought to justice.” 
has used its utmost endeayors He recommends the enactment of such laws as would Ppro- 
ees to the amount of many millions 

» be they who they may, as 
nd thus complete the || “ The honest Mexican is as much entitled to the protection of 
he whole Union. law, as the Anglo-Saxon.” He censures as unjustifiable and 
illegal the declaration of war, and extermination, by the Ma- 
jor General, against tho Coosattites and Alabamas without 
fiaracter of the Country from the|| the consent of Congress, because u few renegades from these 
fect the honorable discharge of our always fr iendly tribes hud been found among the hostile In 
Stet eroperly of lis debtor=—|I dians. Ho is in\favor ofa Pacific policy, and justly main- 
i y a cautious delay for those |] teins that “Tt is the true Policy of government to preserve 
plish 9 universal resumption. |} peace with all the Indic tribes who aco faithful to their friend- 


nto sce that all that it was designed || 


les of the country have happily ceased, ship’? 


eak, but in that future the Bank of 
occupy its past position. The Bank 
© bo a National institution in 18 


The message is accompanied with the Teport of the com- 
missioner above mentioned, to run the line between Texas 


and was prepating to occupy its new place as a State Bank, when the || and the Cherokees, He says in Ins communication— 


and itthen dey 


nary duties ceased. For the futur 
It has no longor any responsibil 
controversies with the Governme, 


many cares and duties. In th 
duing the last two years it has be 
my own inclination prompted, 
would bave botter fitted othors. 


Pareot forwardness they require, 


dep otel eit will take its rank hereafter, as a simple Stato Institution, 
| devoted exclusively to its own sp 


I rejoice, too, that this new position of the Bank absolvos me from State Stocks.—The sum of $288,000 Stock of the State 


troubles of 1837 forced it in some degree back inte its old position; “You may rest assured, that every thing that art, villany, 
1 all its power to assist in carrying the country . 
ushurt through its recent troubles. Having done this, its extra a? 


rorruption, and treachery could invent, wero resorted to, to 
v tothe Uneatniwvoluntary pover.|| break down and destroy the expedition-—but all in verre Me 
y tothe Union, Ithns no longer any |/ have succeeded, and Earl all home in safety, and the Indiang 
ntof the Union. It now desires only || aro all well satisfied, and will remain in eace if the whites 


meals ad aig will only let them alone, (Natchez Courier. 


goueral confusion of public affairs cats 
en my lotto be more prominent than || of New-York, bearing interest at the rate of 44 P' cent, and 
nd often to assume a station which |! naval} t = 

But public calamities justify the ap- |) PY® le at he Pleasure of the State after the year 1864, was 
yan great dangors are bost met by"! sold by auction on Saturday, at $90 cash, for $100 stock. 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 
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Stanley, or the Recollections of a Man of the World.— 
This is in many respects the most remarkable novel which bas | 
appeared in this century. 


The term nove 
cal sense, is applicable to ‘Stanley,’ for every page startles 


n its etymologi- 


the reader with some instance of newness or originality ; but | 
We can neither call ita romance, nor, strictly speaking, a work 
of fiction. It is almost wholly independent on inventions or 


incidents or tricks of every sort for the deep interest, with 


which it inspires ‘the thoughtful lover of deep thought.’ The || 


story is to the whole production, as the nucleus-string in rock || 
candy is to the massive accretions which it holds together. | 
We often lose sight of it entirely, and forget that we are not 
intent upon the learned treatise of some modern Platonist. 


Tho conversations are, for the most part, fine criticisms 
upon the authors of the Augustan age of English Literature, 
or upon those whose comet-like effulgence has dazed the par- 
Many characters of the 
story are introduced apparently for the purpose of holding 


tial vision of our cotempora: 


these critical conversations rv these rather retard than assist 


the progress of the narrative, and are lost sight of long before 


the catastrophe. We have, for instance, a dinner at the 


house of an epicure, which is admirably described, but which || 


is entirely episodical} and which, though commencing with| 
observations that would do honor to the illustrious Ude him-| 
self, ends with being 'a feast of reason and a flow of soul.’ 


In this splendid after-dinner display 


of nice erudition and re- 


condite taste, —_‘ Wntwisting all the chords that tie 


| zero instead c 


volume, price ten shillings, boards. The impression is ex- ff 
tremely incorrect, although printed by A. Strahan, Law- 

Printer to the King’s most excellent Majesty, Printer’s-street, 
London. For example, on page two, signature B, line four- 
teenth from the bottom, I met with so gross an error as a 
fa three in the fifteenth place of the denomina- 
tor of a fraction. Such mistakes are rare in books issuing 
from the house of Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
Green, and Longman, Paternoster Row, London. The same 
work was translated into German, and published for the trade 
by Schweitz, Schwatz, and Schwitzheimer, Wien, price nine 
florins; fine paper copies eleven florins and a half, and extra 
fine large paper copies, (only ten copies printed,) price thir- 
teen florins. ‘The edition of Schweitz, Schwatz, and Schwitz- 
heimer, Wien, Ido not possess; but I have that of Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, ind Longman, London,’ 

“And you adopt the theory, as expounded in this work by 
Messrs. Longname and Company, Paternoster Row, price ten 
shillings, boards?’ 

‘To acertain extent: but in one point I agree with the 
view taken by Mr. De Nosta, Member of the Society of Arts | 
at Paris, Fellow of the Royal Society of London and Edin- 
burgh, Member of the Copenhagen Society, of the Literary | 
Society of St, Petersburg, Honorary Member of the Austrian 
Association, &c. &c. &c., Knight Companion of the order of 
Bavaria, Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, &ec. &ec., entitled 
‘The Memoirs on Magnetism and Galyanism,’ Paris, Revére, 
rue de Saints-Péres, 1820, 8vo., nine francs, fifty centimes, 
| half-bound in sheep, backs and corners gilt. His view dif rs || 
from that supported in the work published by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, dnd Longman, Paternoster Row, 
| London, twelve-mo; hot-pressed; price ten shillings, boards, in 
| representing the cause of repulsion to consist in this position 


i 


| of the currents ;’ and Mr. Jones knelt down on the floor, and | 
drawing a piece of chalk out of his pocket, began to describe | 
his diagrams upon the carpet. | 


The hidden soul of harmony 
the gentlemen present seem to be equally well-educated, 
equally adept in elegancé and sarcasm of speech, and equally 
conversant with the subjects that arise spontaneously or sug- 
gestively to their minds. There is no reason, that we cun 
discover, why Mr. Rolle dil hot say what Mr. Wilkins did, 


or why Dr. Gauden, the ledtiied Dominic, should quote 


French and discourse in metdphors instead of Mr. Stanley. 
It seems to us, as if this coliversation, and, indeed, every 
other in the book, was at first (at different periods perhaps) 
written out in the form of an essay, and then thrown, as the 


occasion offered, into the present shape, so as more easily to 


win and more absolutely to engage the attention. No mortal 


people ever discoursed in this fashion, and we do not believe 


that long periods were ever before rolled out in such lavish 


profus 
James Mackintosh. 


But all our author's people indiscriminately discourse, || 


me ease and fluency, each with the same tal- 


tion and appropriateness of language. The single exception 
to this is found in the very peculiar remarks of “acertain Mr 
Jones, a man of much sense and science, but the oddest crea- 
ture in the world.” This person, although his speeches oc- 
cupy scarcely over a page, is the most amusing character in 


He presents a hint for a capital full-length sket 


the story. ; 
as a sort of Dominie Sampson among modern books. possess 
ing the same knowledge about the hot-pressed, ‘in board 
publications of our own day, as the most learned tutor of ‘little 
Harry Bertram’ did of the ponderous tomes and dusky qua 
tos in the library at Ellangowan. We wish that our author 
had given us more of Mr. Jones than the following altogether 
too brief idea : 


“He was one of those persons who seem to have no con- 
sciousness of a world of thought or action external to their 
own peculiar existence and perceptions, and by consequence, 
lack all feeling of the ridiculous. He had formerly been li- 
brarian to some public institution, and his memory, one of 
Magliabecchian or Giraldian extent, was possessed of all that 
strange lumber of editions, dates and bindings which Dibdin 
and the rest of them have classified into a science. How such 
‘a man found himself in a ball-room, it would be as difficult to 


explain as to tell how any one can read La Martine’s Pilgrim- || 


age, or a Bridgewater ‘I'reatise, 
act: probably, the man himself would be the most pu: 
all inquirers to unravel the mystery. 

“ Having, by aseries of vigorous efforts, made him at length, 
aware of my existence and presence, I asked his opinion of 
Ampére's Theory of Galvanic Currents. 

‘The best exposition of that hypothesis,’ said he, in a tone 
that might make the hearing and the deaf change characters, 
“is to be found in a volume on Galvanism, published by Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, Pater- 
noster Row, London, 1826, twelve-ino, hot-pressed, one 


or do any other impossible 
zled of 


on, except by Dr. Johnson, Mr. Coleridge and Sir |) 


|} 2 
| only talk and quote Latin, but will run you off, at any moye- 


‘My dear Mr, Jones,’ cried I, ‘it is not to be thought of, | 
| that such invaluable demonstrations are to be delivered in cir-| 
| cumstances where I can so imperfectly comprehend them: | 
pray, reserve the proofs till I have the pleasure. of yisiting 
you at your chambers." 

“ When I had succeeded in restoring him to his feet, I made | 
my escape and returned to the dancing-rooms.” 

No conception of the general character of the work can be 


derived from such a selection. It is a vein totally diverse | 


| from that usually evident; but it is one, which, if our author 


| were to work out, as happily as he has struck into it, that 
| would yicld gold 


nh returns. As it is, Stanley will be called 


|| a clever book, v ofound book, very profound—| 


clever—a p 


an instractive book, very instructive; but how select a few 


} will 


extlaim, ‘ Stanley is a readable book, very readable!" 


|| 
The truth is, as a novel (in the accepted sense of that term) | 


it is not readable, To any one interested in the story—and 


| little of it as there is, it does not fail to interest—the long | 


critiéal disquisitions in the form of conversation, the constant 


| digressions, the supererogatory descriptions will be more te- | 


each with the s \| 


oe dious than 
ent and erudition, each with the same profundity of observa- | 


‘a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.’ 


| Who, for example, that was fretting for incident, would 


d the interview with Mr. Woodward in the first 


stop to re 
chapter of the second vulume? or who would accompany 
|| Stanley and Seward and Thompson on their journey, and 
| listen calmly to their limitless remarks ? It is observable that 
\all the gentlemen in this book, no matter what their station 
Jin society, or what might have been their manner of life, not 


|| ment, a modern Latin poem by an Italian poet that nobody 


This is funny; but not so funny as that a 


Jever heard of. 
| squad of gamblers round a supper-table at a club-house should 


sit for hours and abandon themselves to a delightful dis- 
course on the refinements of poetry. This kind of violation | 


of probability is displayed through the book; but nowhere so 


outrageously as in the construction of the plot. To suppose 


that, in republican America, north of Vicksburgh, an associa 


| tion of wretches could be kept in action for most nefarious 


purposes, little sliort of robbery and murder, and in an es- 
| tablishment of theit own under the noses of the police, is a| 
little 


|| already stretched to its utmost tension by Mrs. Radcliffe and | 


0 preposterous even for imagination, which has been | 


| 
|] old Godwin. 
Our author vety sensibly and judicionsly condemns Mr. 


| Bulwer for so absurd a creation as his Eugene Aram, the 
| 


|| solitary student, the deep philosopher, out of a reality which 
was nothing more than a dirty vagabond and low-lived scoun- 


drel, 


Junmindful that he has boxed himself up in a very brittle 


| But is not our author throwing stones at glass-houses, 


habitation? What is ‘ Tyler,’ the grand villain of this book, 


dently contained some dendly liquid. 


Aram, or Paul Clifford—or is he not rather a sort of com- 
pound of both these worthies? Our author sneers at this, 
(we see the scorn on his intellectual upper-lip,) and he may 
despise our notion, because in drawing Tyler he was con- 


But 


he should remember that every reader is not so much of a 


scious of giving form to the phantoms of his own brain. 


philosophical reproductive critic as to trace the process of our 
author's thoughts—and that works of fancy aro judged of 
solely from th 

Wer 
of those unr 


ir effects, 


. He is just one 


ard ‘Tyler’ ns an enormous failur 


al, omnipresent, wonderful, solitary, abstruse, 
lofty, passionless, terrible fellows whom we utterly abominate 
He is what Sumner Lincoln Fuirfield would call 
‘a pyramid of mind on a vast desert of despair,’ or one about 


in a novel. 


whom it might be said, asa lamented friend of ours who 
doated on bombast used to observe of another: ‘ He sits upon 
an isolated spar, feeding the mammoth of his thought.” Such 
mars a plot—the minute you begin to 


a character alway 
read about him, you feel that it is all up with every body 
else, till this fellow is dead or out of the way. He is always 
everywhere just when he is least expected, and nowhere when 
he is. He is in a dozen places at the same time, and, like 
the Irishman’s insect, when you put your finger where he is, 
he isn’t there. The most provoking part of the whole matter 
is, that although you are most positively certain that the other 
characters would circumyent this villain, if they chose, tho 
author will take good care that they shall not, in spite of the 
best-directed efforts on their part. This ‘rapscallion’ is al- 
tery, and at the end of the 


ways the key to the whole my 


|| story, it is usual, as in the present instance, to present him 


to the reader in an exceedingly debilitated state—high fever, 
es rolling, spasmodic contraction of the lower limbs, hands 


emaciated, beard and mustaches long, hair uncombed and a 
shattered phial in one corner of the room, which had evi- 
Though writhing in 


the agonies of death, and but a moment to live—since your 


horse, which fell dead at his door, did not bear you swifter 
than an engine with four hrindred times the power—the 
gastly but repentant and horrible victim of his own crimes 
lifts himself painfally up and talks to you six hours, by 


He 


tells you who was his father, his mother, the collateral branches 


Shrewsbury clock, in a wonderfully calm. tone of voice. 


of his famfly, all about the beautiful young woman he was in 
lo 


him to despair, from despair to misery, from misery to 


e with, and how her being forced to marry another drove 


poverty, from poverty {o crime, from crime to poison, from 
poison to death: Here his breathing grows harder, heavier 
With his clenched hand extended, and his teeth 
firmly set, hé advances two steps forward, as if he drove an 


and deeper. 


enemy before him; then totters for a moment and falls life- 
less on the floor. 

Although the last sentence of our ridiculous imitation of 
those descriptions is in the words with which the author of 


‘Stanley’ closes his volume, altered only from the past tense 
to the present, we would not have it supposed that our inten- 


On the 


contrary, we seriously admire his genius and respect his learn- 


tion is to throw absurdity over his whole production 


| ing, though it be tinctured with pedantry. We differ with him 
decidedly in much of his comment on books and authors, and 
| regret that a man of his 
of de 


ense should have fallen into the cant 


pising things becauso they are now. Still there is evi- 


| , : 
dence on every page of these volumes of a fertile mind, arich 


and ov 


flowing fancy, a fine appr: 


ation of the beautiful, 


and a command of the graces of style, such as, combined or 
separate, are rarely exhibited by modern writers in this sphere. 
‘Stanley,’ though wholly unlike either, reminds us of ‘ Anas- 
and ‘ Tremaine,’ and we should be inclined to rank 
Ward 


(Le 


tasius’ 
His name has 


& Blanchard, 


the author with Mr. Hope and Mr 
not, to our knowledge, yet transpired. 


Philadelphia.) 


New Literary Paper.—We are informed that Mr, N. P. 
Willis is about to retire from the New York Mirror, and, in 


connection with Dr. Porter of this city, (the gentleman to 


whom the “ Letters from under a Bridge” are addressed,) to 
establish a journal-which will appear at the commencement 
of the New Year. The well known abilities of Mr. Willis 
need not the commendation of our pen. His coadjutor has 
the reputation of a ready and spirited writer. They will no 
doubt concoct an agreeable weekly miscellany. ‘The Mirror 


must retain its extended popularity so long as it shall continue 


but a different fpuase of the same sort of genius as Eugene 


under its present capable management. 


ex 


is 


ALE NEW-YORKER, 


nd 


stitutions of tha 
» work of a straig 


peopl region than We lave ever before met 
with, Itist t-forward, independent and intelli- 
of Four ise sh gent mind; and, though very plainly got up, cannot fail to command 
pondence—( Harper & Brothers.)—We have seldom had the |/ his mind for the gratification of the gifted editor of the Lou-|} attention. (P. Price, 190 Fulton-st.) 
f more trivial volumes than these }] isville Journal. In that widely extended and br = 
| 


some of these records of W. 


Yaron Burr, 2 idencé || We did not trayel with the deliberate intention of making 


ith Selections from his Corres-|| book, but simply noted down his impressions as they rose to 


luck to look over a couy liant paper, = 


THE PATRIOTS ROUTED, AND RUN AWAY. 

The Detroit papers of the Sth and Gth give accounts of the 
nt to lay]! defeat and dispersion of the whole P. ‘oree. ‘The British 
|| them before the public in a more ambitious shape. They |} loss at the attack upon the Barrack ported at 18, and 
and they will be found eminently|{ several wounded. Patriot loss one, (an oflicer,) avd three 

r “ll wounded. The U.S. steamboats Drie, Ilinois and Macomb 
Were cruising in the river on Tuesday night, and prevented 
reinforcements crossil After the Patriots left Windsor 
were pursued by troops from Malden. It ig said they 
divided on their approach, part retreating to the woods and 
the remainder to un island in the river, The Evie, which was 
| cruising about at the time, arrested ten or twelve.as they were 
| crossing to the izland, some of whom wert taken before Judge 


more nor less 


cumbrous octavos. They are literally nothi ern travel first appeared—and 


ip, such as may be found in the letters || with such favor that it was deemed not impertin 


than a collection ¢ 


and journal of almost any well-informed person who travel 


in Europe. Undoubtedly there is better and more entertain: |} form two very neat volume 


ing matter b 


at up every day in the week, in masses of old |} Yeadable on account of their amusing incidents as well as 
Let any ay] vivid descriptions, Their author is Mr. Edmund Fle 


young gentleman of the highest literary promise. We are 


manuscripts ‘rom the garrets of old hou 


vidual, who happens to haye had an extensive corre 


ume the 
ditorial chair of Mr. Prentice’s proposed Western Literary 
tter. 


With Uayelers or literary people, ransack his closets, and it|{ gltd to learn that one so fully competent, is to 


ertaining work without | 


make np an equally ex 


he canvo! 
‘ort, he should go to school to the author of Peter |] News I 


much et 


Parley to learn the trade of book-making || The Life of Christ—illustrated—(Harper & Brothers Wilkins, examined, and committed for tial. From thirty to 
The only po eason that can | gned for the pub-|} Another beautiful little gift. The touching narratiye of our || gee aped Ye on ua nd - On the npreesl tithe 
; 5 aap tetas e the body of the British troops returned to sor, 

lication of this ‘Private Journal,’ is the interest which is |] Saviour's life is told in simple and Scriptural lan Se AER Ch esac ihe oattbaes Ge 


e, and | 


leaving a small force to pursue the party that retreated to the 


ant set in taste || woods. 


everywhere experienced forthe r able character by whom || the 


nes with which we are earliest c 


it was wr n. Take away 


or infamous name of 


assured that several dead 


ful design and pretty-executed engraving before the reader. || The Advertiser says? “ We are 
of reading such a mass Sada ieasemanie ae || bodies of the Patriots, killed at Windsor on Tuesday, were 


* Aaron Burr,’ and who wouk } eet 
And || fy Son’s Book—(F. W. Bradley & Co.)—A most pleasing || suffered to lie unburied and exposed until yesterday, a prey 
} 


of insipid common-places and every-day occurrences 


yet the book, though large, will have an extensive sale. Its || garb is given to the most valuable advice for young men—ana || tho liogs and dog: fr diuasia bywvality beyond pre eedent at 
S PS * | is conduct that would have disgra oltentots, hen the 
Editor, Mr. Davis, is most favorably known to the public by || more agreeable and useful pocket-companion cannot bel iif je gone it is the Taek ae panicles colleen alta emai: 
the judicious manner in which he executed the ungrateful and | found, than this elegant little volume. || mate corpse exp das food for beasts !”’ 


s—(Geo. W. Light.)—Another of | yi <oners to be shot in cold blood af 


1. Prince ordered two of the Patriot 
ee the skirmish of Tues- 


hazardous task of writing the life ofthis ‘bold, bad man;’ |} It was reported that C 


iches without Wing 


and the imprint of the publishers is so respectable that the |] ‘ 

a y 7 ¥ Tet : 3 i - | those excellent moral stories for children, of which we can-|| day was oy nd that such would haye been the fate ofsome 
ete oy : lassuved that all indecency and immorality will { not have too many, written in the most attractive style, and || dozen others, bad not the communding officer at Malden put 
e excluded. } ; a check upon his bloody design. 

: B teeming with interesting incidents. ae P ") A Y ‘ 

The Editor. seems. to imacinowthat the opinion concerning ||| || ‘The whole Patriot force, umounting to 250 men, were dis- 


ilars. 


Burr’s badness of heart will be me 
1a 


persed by 70 militia men and siz re 
; Theller was arrested on Wednesday, and examined before 
tation of Mr. Sargeant’s | Judge Wilkins—gave bail for his appearance next day. His 
Velasco, Though disappointed in some respects, we were | trial will be postponed to next term. 


Ci 


lified by the evidences of | 7,¢ Park Theatre-—Tho 
ng withwhich these volumes abound. Itmay be so; 


ch no frequenter of th 


| Theuters, we attended. the rep 


ession of his weakness and puerility is not « 


hanced, there are le willing to te 


rate paltry driveling 


abundantly gratified in others. Horrible mangling was ruth- The Detroit Advertiser most authentic report 


and doting nonsense, such as no, one could be supposed to in-|} },.<1y committed on the laneuaze and metre of the piece by | HOW is) that an the skirmish at Windsor, 12 Patriots and’ & 
aieahchaikad jnotlateninicd ro seedudrclildichnesatanalmient ba Be ¥}\ British soldiers were killed. Up to yesterday morning, the 
Oblivion caslawelhaloralimernhedidineDurcwrastwickediers 16 of the minor.chpracters ; but all tho, main 4 British had taken 11 prisoners, some of them Am. citizens,” 

i sel nagi sae are was wicked: WEljwell.done. Miss Alezina Fisher as Tridora transceuded the} Not a Canadian resident joined the Patriot invaders when 

now assured that ho was silly, and are quite ready © 0) fu.grablo expectations we had formed. Sho has a sweet, ed in Canada! 

Se eens Lt to much obtained, that | cjoar, well managed voice; her gestures are. graceful and ex- tated! by the Patri- 

his talents were vastl: errated. tin »lead in extenua- } 
ran{aieuclinnd /tecHamenio nator Hee itio thactha | L2Cssi¥ey and she makes her points with an ease and effeet-j : : 

nok sues fe | which display a thorough study of her part. ‘Though || © Jnports and Ezxports.—From a document appended to 
etters were written in that confident and careless spirit with z 


nz || the Report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, a8 printed by 

|| order of Congress, it appears that the value of merchan- 
beloved da | ‘ * || dize imported into the United States during the commer- 
dhe journals butimone fori eautioustprescrtatientb yieeiaus || cos eammirable, justice’ topthe) beantsfalangnoge ofythe drama. | cial year ending 30th September last, was, in round nuin- 
Saad peremaipcs rte pases) a pees | = || bers, $112,000,000 ; of which $60,146,000 was imported 
. n Select Discourses 
ms to pub- 


tile, she has a rounded and ¢ 


shape, with a ple 


with which a fond pnrent would write for the amusement of a || 


face that is better suited to smiling than sombre moods. 


ehter, This may be a e for the writing of 


thor, or its promu 
Mr. Davis we 


lic respect, if he had suppressed the worthless as well as im- 


ation to the world by his literary execute 
ld have 


“ Religion o 


the Bible, 
hor pr 


by Thomas H. Skin-|) frew of duty 5 
# this volume to his co 


650,000 paid duty ad valorem; and the 
204,000 paid speerfic duties. Hence it 
appears that more than half the merchandize imported 
£ the book he thus explains: |) into the United States, is duty fre 
£ the Bible—not because |] "Phe exports during the same year amounted to $103,- 
thero is nothing of much importance contained in || 136,000; of which $90,666,000 in value consisted of 
, which consumed the records of Mr. || the Bible which is not expressed in these few pa American produce, and the remaining $12,470,000 of for- 
foundin | eign. Of the foreign, $8,042,000 was exported free of 
of men; but merely because I think that what of religion |! duty 2,090,000 paid duty ad valoven; aud the remain- 


ner, 
| bis  New-Ye 
yond the mere 


incr 


ed his worthy ¢ 


gation. Itis || remaining 
r's Gift’ they will value it, wo have no doubt, far pb 
mpliment. The tit 
I have entitled this book ‘Religion 
:,) or, better still, if he had committed it |} would intimate th 


proper parts of this journal, (for by so doing he would have || 


d the whe 


suppres 


to thos purifying flaw 


Burr's diss 


nor that the 


career of re which the Scriptures teach is not elsewhere t 


= = oe |) the writin 


Mrs. Barbauld's and Dr. Aikin's Evenings at Home,—A || the book does contain has been drawn cxelusively ont of the Bible, || ing 37,000 specific duties. 
Aelicious little book, worth a thousand of the modern olla |] C!cides with its teaching, spirit and purpose, and has that authority |) “Phe imports have been larger than could have been an- 


he| tleast for its warrant and defence.” We believe that none of kin-|) ticipated, considering the embarrassments 
Here are the }} dred faith, who carefully read this book, will be disposed to question, |! especially of trade 
ho does not re-|| under this explanation, the propriety of its title. The author has pri 


g the country, 
nd commerce. In fact, with the ex- 
eption ‘of the three years next previous, and excepting 


podridas that ave cooked up for the 


stories that used to delight our childho 


member the Was there ever any thing more capital in |] Seuted, in these Discourses, vital Christianity without sectarianism, || also the years 1807 and 1817, they never have been so great 
its way than “The Transmigrations of Indur?”’ Beautiful | and therefore without sc nttering any fire-brands of controversy. Itis || in any former year. : 

: kindly, healing, refreshing. The author states that these Discou } ain, with the exception of the four years next previ- 
moral lessons are arned from these cl: ning fictions—fic i J 


| have all been herete 


printed at different times; but not really pub- 


ous, and excepting also 1807, the exports were never so 
great in any former year. ‘Che domestic exports were 
| never so great, except in 1835, 1836, and 1837. 

|| The imports and exports for the last eleven years have 
» ten Dis- |) been as follows: 
r with tho manner of tho gifted |} Imports. 


tions which captivate the understanding as well as ¢ 
This bool 


days we hav 


m the |] lished. ‘Tere are only two or threo that we recollect t 
the holi 


have seen | 


fancy. ndeed the prettiest present fi | before, and these we are much gratified to peruse again, Those wha 


ssing them col 


pWaduaedinagitns byieiurihenore dare’ ee read thom all will seize this opportunity of y 


| lee ely in for so beau 
‘avings. (Harper & Brothers.) seca a Se Se Od ea a 


and attractive. Th 

faumnili 

He ies 5 = FH p ro ..j, || and excellent author, cannot fail to form some conception of their 
The Far West,or a Tour beyond the Mountains—(2 vols..|! vauc from their subjects. ‘These are as follows: I. Spiritual Reli- | 

Harper & Brothers.)—The IIL. and IV. Doi 

book consists in the ¢ ed || with God; VI. aud VIL. Prayer; VILL Tho Sabbath ; IX. Restraints 


a 


exquisite wood eng 


|| courses in all, Those who a 


at pleasure in reading thi on; If Spiritual Joy; 


Good; V. Co-operation 


thusiasm with which we are ir 


by its glowing and spirited style. It is written con | on Divine Influence; X. The First Last andTho Last First. An 
s . || analysis of these Discourses would be pleasing and profitable; but 
Althc s Janguage is occasi redundant and profuse, |} t ] 

| besides that it is impossible to do them justice in a brief fort, itis || 
it is full, forcible and expres flows from a} 


|| quite unnecessary. They require not our correction, and from the 
n boldness |) high reputation of tho a 
, reeardless|| wide circulation. ‘Th 


rtile understandin, There i or, will procure for themselves a ready and | E - 189,980,035. 

- 140,989,217. . 
.112,000,000..... 103,136,000 
(Journal of Commerce. 


look is very ereditably executed. (Joli 


1 freedom in the dushing ni 


ofniceties, our author throv 


These nre|| Taylor) t 
B 
Thisi 


the pon ofa citizen of New-York, whe 


ations. 


ran Expedition to New-Grenada; by J. Steiwar 


n||  FLorma—tThe Indians still committing murders. in 
ot hi ore than a] the neighborhood of the Okefenokee Swamp, seyeral families 
year in New-Grenada, and tho most of it at its capital. He went out |} having been killed on St. Mary's Rive 
be thought tarne or common-place. to ostablish bimsclf asa manufacturer there, and was unsuccessful, || ‘he Floridian of the Ist inst., says ‘That the prospect of 

So much has been written about the West that a new se-|| His book is devoted toa plain, common-sense recital of what ho saw || & termination of the Indian war becomes every day more 
and leartied on the route to during his residence at Bi gloomy. In fact there is now little or no prospect of such a 
danish Ataorica, or || result, Our information received direct from the army is in- 
it cannot fail to|| dicative of another desperate struggle by the hostiles to re- 
ve interesting. ‘To the general render it will well repay a peru- || tain possession of the country, und yield only when completely 
sol, ag it effords a clearer, and, we doubt not, a truer picture of the | overpowered.” 


somewhat tir ancy, and; to one who has not}} 


ture 


the 


title 01 


a plain yolumo of 362 pages just published, rc 


wrought himself up 


» the highest pitch, might appear over- |} 


ent 


strained and flighty; but, on the other hand, they can never || 


yota, ond 


ries of descriptions of scenes rendered so familiar, must be 
\ _ : || to all who contomplate 
freshly end vigorously dvawn to be attractive. No man can} \),, 

de ‘dor und ua | p 


hackneyed observation to his task, The author of “the For 


igration to any part ol 


© connected with it by interest or other ties, 


be so well as he who brings o youn 


' 


; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


223 


a 


From the New-York Evening Post. {| ro: 


1 with the blood of the hero,” He who had performed 
MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSOD || prodigies of valor in a hundyed battles, met his sad fate with 
Avone the deaths mentioned in the journals is that of Miss |] that immovable firmness and heroic courage that had always 
Mancaret Mitrer Dayinson, which took place at Saratoga || characterized him in the hour of peril. Thus ignominiously 
Springs, in the 16th year of her age. She was the sister of|| perished ‘¢he bravest of the brave;’ and all France mourned. 
Lucretia M. Davidson, whose literary remains haye been pub-|/ His ‘deeds of noble daring,’ which had filled the world with 
lished, and were deemed so extraordinary that one of the aaataroe 
most eminent authors of the age thought them worthy of a 
notice from his pen in the Quarterly Review. Margaret, the 
younger sister, whose death has recently occurred, was, if 
possible, a more extraordinary person than the elder poctess. 


admiration, only were remembered—his foibl 
were at once effaced from the memory of the French nation. 


Ricuarnsoy, the painter, who wrote a biography of Mil- 
ton, thus lucidly describes his personal appearance :—“ He 
Her intellectual powers showed indications of astonishing || was rather a middle-sized than a little man, and well propor- 
strength and maturity, at un age when she was scarcely out j tioned; latterly he was——no—not short und thick, but he 
ofherinfaney. When she was but five years old she learned || would haye been so, bad he been something shorter and thicker 
to write, of her own accord nnd in secret, by copying the || than he was.” This is inimitable! 
printed characters in books; and the first use she made of the |} —— 
fart was to commit to paper the verses which she even then I] IMPORTANT FROM VERA CRUZ. 
composed. She observed, however, the greatest reserve in|! Capture of Sun Juan de Ulloa by the French flect. 
regard to her writings; and it was only by accident that her] By the French steamship Meteor, arrived at New Orleans 
mother, in discovering a little hoard of her literary treasures, || . 3 s OS 
found that she had learned to write, and at that tender age || i sixty hours from Vera Cruz, we have intelligence of 
had already become un author. The following lines were || the bombardment and capture of the Castle of San Juan 
written at the age of nine years. We question whether the || @e Toa by the French blockading fleet. The Meteor 
annals of literary composition can show any thing, produced | 
at that age, equal to them in merit, in propriety and beauty |) 
of thought, yersification and command of langu 


HOME. day on which he should commence active hostilities if the 


I would fly from the city, would fly from its care, demands of his Goverument for a reparation of injuries 


s so fa 


brought despatches for the French Minister at Washington. | 
It appears that Admiral Baudin had set the 27th ult. as the } 


was 400 men killed and 
The second in com- 
ttalion Aldams, being 


formed that the loss in the 
wounded, among whom wer 
mand of the Castle, Col. € 
among the number 
From the Prench squadron no authentic information has 
been received of their loss; yet you may form an opinion, 
when Lassure you that the frigate Ephiginie alone received 
upwards of one hundred round shot, according to the report 
of an officer of the United States sloop of war Eric, who visit- 
the French Admiral on the morning after the action. Duvi 
the night, 0 flag was sent from the Castle to the French Ad- 
miral demanding a cessation of hostilities, for the purpose of 
extracting the bodies of those killed and wounded from the 
ruins caused by the explosion. The same morning between 
the hours of 10 and 12, a number of boats left the squadron, 
and proceeded to the Castle. The French having possession 
of the Castle, the town mast either capitulate or he destroyed; 
nevertheless, it is well fortified in all its passag 
being barricaded. 
be in good spirits. 

An officer of a French-vessel of war informed us that the 
Castle had capitulated, and that at 12 o'clock the French flag 
would be hoisted; which was uccordingly done at 2 o'clock, 
under a general salute from the wh u 


‘ ,every street 
The troops are numerous, ond appear to 


» squadron, consisting of 
teamships. ¥ 
The capitulation says that the French are to remain in pos 
session of the Castle, the Mexican authorities retain full pos- 
session of the city, exercising all their functions as before, 1000 
eroopstonitto arian cial balunce cele onnts cvalmceries 


27 vessels of all classes, includin, 


~ Py Gen pane plane and fen roar, || sustained from Mexico were not complied with. The 27th 
‘o the cool grassy shade and the rivulet bright || cs pare ‘ 

Which reflects the pale moon in its bosom of light. || from the Mexican capitol, but 
Again would I view the old cottage so dear 
Where I sported a babe without sorrow or fear. 
I would leave this great city, so brilliant and gay, lthoikisekadessito dstkait worst 
For a peep at my home on this fair summer day. | 

Ihave friends whom I love, and would leave with regret, | 
But the love of my home—sh! ’t is tenderer yet! 
There a sister reposes unconscious in death, 


arrived and with it a.couri 


|| his message was the reverse of pacific. The Government 
believed the famous Castle of Ulloa invincible and defied 
‘The French fleet was im- 


astle, and a 


mediately moored within gunshot of the C 


canonade and bombardment commenced, which was 


|| answered with spirit rather than precision from the Castle. 


'T was there she first drew, and there yielded her breath: |/Im two hours from the commencement, two bombs had 
A father I love is away from now, ll tale ai ~ 2 

i ) \|taken effect upon the Castle, exploding so as to bury 
Oh! could I but print a sweet kiss on his brow, | p i ) 


AtB 


astle ceased its fire, and in the morning 


| 200 men and dismount several pieces of Artillery 
jo’clock, P. M. the C 
The town of Vera Cruz has also substan- 


Or smooth the grey locks to my fond heart so dear, 
How quickly would vanish each trace of a te 
Attentive I listen to pleasure’s gay call, 

But my own happy home—it is dearer than all. 


capitulated, 
bom- 


tially given in to the blockaders, to, preserve it from 
The Mexican 


were uufolded with the same prema- 
She is described to us as one of 


Her moral faculties 
turity as her intellectual. 
the most cons¢ientious, right-minded and affectionate of hu- 
man beings, overflowing with the kindest and most generous 
sympathies. 

Ashade of melancholy, howeyer, always seemed +o rest 
upon her mind, as if a presentiment of her early fate was con- 
tinually present. Her bodily and nervous organization were on 
extremely delica ‘A strain of fine music produced upon || but would allow the Mexicans to retire if they capitulated. 
her the most remarkable effect; it made her to tremble and ||‘T'o this the Mexican General agreed, and withdrew his 
weep, and sometimes seemed almost to stop the circulation ||troops from the Castle, which was itmediately occupied 
ir by the French soldiers and mariners. 
ual pa- || It was believed that negotiations had been commenced 
| between the Mexican Government and the French Admi- 
\ral for the re-establishment of peace, but some time may 
| elapse before the result is known. 


bardment which must cause its destruction. 
Government must of course speedily knock under. 

About 6 o'clock in the afternoon of the 27th, the Mexi- 
can commander in the Castle hung out a signal for the 
cessation of hostilities, und begged to be allowed time to 

|| withdraw his wounded from the rains of the fortifications, 
Admiral Bandin replied that he could consent to no true 


her veins. She died early, of the consumption, and, as it 
emed, fully ripened, both in her moral and intel! 
ture, for the next stage that world of subtler e: 


sences, larger knowledge and deeper emotio 


Ney.—Marshal Ney, Prince of the Moskowa and Duke of ||_‘The French Admiral, it was thought, would no longer | 
Elchingen, in private life was very diferent from Marshal || hinder the vessels of all nations from trading at Vera Cri 


We have here given allthe particulars which havereached 
rior designs of either the French or Mexi- 
norant. 


Ney in the field of battle. In his intercourse with society he |] 
is said to have been trifling, fecble, and narrow-minded in the |] 
extreme—while on the field of battle he was one of those 
volts that made all Europe tremble. In the salons he 
emptibly vain and frivolous—in the midst of car || 


ns. Of the ull 
cans, we ay 


S. Revenue Cutter Woopnury, Dee. 7, 1838. 
Having been an eye-witness of the engagement between the 
Castle of St. Juan de Ulloa and the French blockading squad- 
mortal. It was aptly remarked of him that he was an eagde))| ron under the command of Rear Admiral C. Baudin, at Vera 
on the field of battle, and a goose every wh At the |] Cruz, Chave penned the following account of the same, and 
time of Napoleon's return from the Island of Elba, Marshal |! which I have directed to you for whateve 
Ney was slumbering on the Iaurels he had so heroically won || think proper to muke use of. 
in the campaigns of the most wonderful werrior of modern'|| was fixed upon for the final issue of the message to the Mexi- 
times. Instead of hastening to meet his old friend and com- |; can Government from the Freach Admiral, According to re- 
panion in arms, he went directly to the Tuileries and offered || ports, in the morning a courier arrived, bringing their answer, 
his services to the King. which was, “War to the blade, and from the blade to the 
departed out « A messenger was immediately sent |{hilt.” During the morning the French squadron proceeded 
after him, and he returned so eagerly that he left the mes-|| with three double-banked frigates, four sloops of war, as many 
ipreme command of the |jbrigs and bomb vessels, and took their position abreast of the 
nd at a subsequent || Castle, without any interruption, at about one mile distant, 
jnterview with the King, promised to bring Napoleon to the || the weather being very fine, and perfectly calm, 
Tuileries in an iron cage—Napolcon, his Emperor, his Gene- || At half past 2 P, M., the bombardinent from the French 
ral, his benefactor! When it was understood in Paris that || fleet commenced; at the instunt the Mexican colors were 
y was to command the army opposed to Bonaparte, the |) hoisted on the Castle, and the fire promptly returned. 
cnds of the Bourbons persuaded themselves that the royal |! The fire was continued on both sides without cessation till 
cause would prevail. The Marshal departed to assemble the |j between the hours of 4 and 5 P. M., when the bombs from 
army, but when he was in the midst of his troops, he found ||the French fleet haying taken effect, two’ severe explosions 
himself alone: general officers, sub-officers and private sol- || took place in the Castle, which for some time completely en- 
diers, all forsook him. They were ashamed of him and his || veloped it in smoke. Upon clearing away, we perceived that 
iron cage, but they idolized Napoleon. Ney was then seized ||the observatory, which was situated on the highest batter 
with remorse; his old sentiments took possession of him; he || from which the warmest fire was kept up, was entirely 
led his willing army to Bonapurte, and in so doing violated || molished. ‘The other explosion took place in the low batt 
his word and forfeited his honor. After the re-restoration of ||/burying in their ruins upwards of 200 men, and dismounti' 
the Bourbons, Marshal Ney was condemned by the peers of || upwards of 170 pieces of artillery, according to the acounts 1 
his country to be shot. “Had I been Ney’s judge,” says |/received from town. The firing from both sides continued 
Baron Langon, “I ehould have decided as the peers did; but || until 8 o'clock, nt which time that from the Castle ceased. 
had J been the King of France, I would not have stained my || The next morning, by a despatch from town, we were in- 
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nage and death he exhibited a heroism and bravery more than 


purpose you may 


Not receiving a decided answer, he 


f humor. 


senger far in the distance. The 
army was offered to him; he acceptedit, 


The 27th day of November] 


I was given to understand that the I'rench Admiral had 
|Jissued circulars to all the Consnls—opening the port to all 
| fla 
| 
| 


The interior of the Castle, and almost all the lower batter 
are destroyed by the explosions, and the effect of the 
|bombs. The bursting of a sin 
|| the observatory as before mentioned, burying a number of 
| 


je bomb of 82lbs. destroyed 


troops in its ruins. 
The Prince de Joinville, in command of the sloop of war 
” behaved ina most gallant manner, which came under 
my immediate observation, as I was within pistol shot of the 
French fleet when the bombardment commenced. 

Thus has this celebrated Castle, heretofore deemed impreg- 
|| nable, yielded to a petty force after 54 hours’ bombardment. 
| The number of shot fired from the French squadron is said to 
| be upwards c 000, and from the Castle about 1,700. 

Tam unable to ¢ y further deta 
the same afternoon at 4 o'clock for this pla 
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Recapture of Johnson.—We are happy to state, through 
the vigilance and perseverance of Capt. William Vaughn, 
master U. 8. Navy, of Sackett’s Harbor, and Deputy Mar- 
shal J. W. Turner, of Oswego, Wu. Johnson has been re- 
captured anf delivered to the Marshal. His arrest was 
made on Monday night, by Capt. V. near Tabe 


Oneida 
County—Myr. Turner (according to the Syracuse Stand- 
rd) having®pent the last eight days in the pursuit of him, 
and having finally got on the right trail in that vicinity, suc- 
ceeded in the accomplishment of their design. He was 
delivered to the custody of N. Garrow, Esq. the Marshal, 
| at Syracuse, on Tuesday morning, and was brought to 
|| this éity and committed to prison by the Marshal. He sub- 
|| mitted quietly to the arrangements of the Marshal until his 
|| arrival at Utica; but from that city to this, was turbulent 
|| and refractory. [Albany Argus. 


|| OF Thero willbe Curistatas Exercises at the Orchard-st. Church 
(Universalist) on Tuesday at 2o'clock, in connection with an Exhibi- 
tion of the Sunday School attached to this Church, Those interested 
in the cause of Sunday Schools arc invited to attend. The Exercises 


3 will be printed and for sale at the door. t 


ent for The New-Yorker at St, Au- 
uds in any part of that Territory will 
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|| oblige usb, 


sHarcvied, 

On Sunday, 16th inst. Jonathan J. Cornwell to Margaret P. Ludlum, 
both of this city. 

Also, by Elder Isane N. Walter, Samuel ‘T, Binke to Susan M. 
John, all of this city. 

On’ Wednesday, Alexaudor Brown, Es 
daughter of James Brown, Esq. of this city. 

Also, at Rahway, NvJ., Francis Lubair to Hester J, Freow 
of Rahway. 
|| On Thursdey, O. W. Van Tuy), jr. to Cathorine Frasse, both of this 
city. 

Also, Lieut. John S. Chauncey, U.S. Navy, to Maria, daughter of 
David Graham, Esq. of this city 

AcPhiladelpbia, 6th inst. William K. King, of Morristown, N. J. to 
Simin A. Canendor, of Philadelphia. 
|| AtSumpterDistrict, South Carolina, 27th ult, Major Aprauant Van 
|| Borex, eldest son of the Presidont, to Sanau A., daughter of RicHaxp 
| Sinoceron, 
|| At Fort Hill, S.C. 12th uit. Tomas C. CLessox, of Philadelphia, 
} to Awwa, daughter of Hon. Jonn ©. CaLnou 

Died, 
) On Saturday, 15th inst. Capt. Luther Evans, aged 70. 

Also, 1. Down ged 29, 
On Sunday, Mrs, Sarah’ Tronchard, aged 85. 
Also, Mary Anu, relict of the late Jeronemus Alstyne, 9: 
On Tuesday, Matilda, wite of Dr. William C. Robert 
Also, Lydia, wifo of Jarret Stillwoll, aged 88. 
On Wednesday, Rowland R. Minturn, merchant, aged 35, 
At Middlebury, Vt, Jane OM. ouly daughter of Hon. William Slade , 
yaged 20.3 
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SHE WOULD NOT KNOW ME. 


THE WORDS BY THOMAS H: BAYLY—THE MUSIC BY JOSEPH P; KNIGHT. 
DANTE. 
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she knew me: My songs were daily to some 
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fu - ture pleasure: Oh! tell hernotthat could thus o’erthrow me, But let her passme by— she will notknow me, But let her 


grief 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Kn these snd accents she will ne’er discover 

The cheerful voice of him who was her lover; 
Nor will these features in their gloom remind her, 
Of the gay smile they wore when she was kinder: 
Oh! tell her not that grief could, &c. 


pass me by—she will not know me. 


THIRD VERSE. 


*Ewould pnin her, did she note my deep dejection, 
To know fhat she had crash’ such fond affection; 
And not for all the world shall my distresses 
Chase from her heart the joy it still possesses: 
Oh! tell her not that grief could, &c. 


Ortetw or THE TERM ‘Mustin.’—The city of Mosul, for-] Tur Carpenter AND THE GippeT.—A country carpenter THE NEW-YORKER—(QUARTO)— 

merly the capital of Mesopotamia, stands upon the right or | having neglected to make a gibbet, which was ordered by the | Is published every Saturday evening, at No, 127 Nassau-strect, N.Y. 

western bank-of the Tigris, opposite to the site of ancient | executioner, on the ground that he had not paid for the Inst] pLORACE GREELEY & PARIC BENJAMIN; Proprietors, 

Nineveh. “ All those cloths of gold which we, the Venetians,” | he erected, gave so much offence that the next time the Judge | Doll Fetand jn Halt poem uearoneg pita 
g 1 we, 4 Bi t I ge | Dollars for ao year and a half; Three copies a yoar for $10, or five 

says Marco Paolo, ‘call Muslins, are of the manufacture of | went the cireut he was sent for. “Fellow,” said the Judge, | copies for $15. 

Mosul.” It is not improbable that the city of Mosul, being | in a stern tone, “ how came you to neglect making the gibbet ——_—__— 

at that time one of the greatest entrepots of Hastern Com | that was ordered on my account?” “I humbly beg your _ THE NEW-YORKEBR—(FOLIO)— 

merce, may have given the appellation to various productions ; pardon,” said the carpenter; “had I known it had been ia Is published evry Saturday morning at No. 127 Nassau-st., N. Ys 


of the loom conveyed thence to the Mediterranean. Inncs. | your lordship, it should have been done immediately.” Terms—Two Dollars Fifty Conts por annum in advance. Five 
» copies will be sont for Tex Dollars. aw 


